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Rev. G. Elson Ruff, Litt.D. | 
Editor-elect | 


By action of the United Lutheran Church © 
in America in convention assembled at 
Minneapolis, Minn., October 17, 1944, on 
nomination of the Committee on Church 
Papers, the Rev. G. Elson Ruff, Litt.D., was” 
unanimously elected Editor of THe Lu-— 
THERAN, to take office November 1, 1945. 

Dr. Ruff’s qualifications for the editor-_ 
ship, which begins in the issue of Novem-_ 
ber 7, have been amply demonstrated. 
Prior to and during his years in the Phila- 
delphia Theological Seminary he served as 
reporter for the secular press. As chair- 
man of the Publicity Committee of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania he exercised 
editorial oversight of the Ministeriwm at 
Work, the monthly journal of his synod. 
For five years he has served with distinc- 
tion on the staff of Tue LuTHERAN, pro- 
viding “The Church in the News” and 
Book Reviews. For five years he has ed- 
ited very efficiently the Sunday Bulletins 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Proved Null and Void 


Tue Reformation began with a conscientious priest’s doubt of the value of a 
oman Catholic practice. The priest was Dr. Martin Luther, a learned doctor 
6(teacher) in the University of Wittenberg and the practice under question was 
‘Bthe sale of indulgences as carried on by one Tetzel, also a priest. 

Ff The occasion of the inquiry sought by Luther through his Ninety-five Theses 
was the fraud perpetrated on those for whom he was pastor and confessor. 

The money collected was divided three ways. The Pope got one part which 
is reputed to have been spent on rebuilding the cathedral of St. Peter in Rome, 
‘Bthen in progress. A second part was assigned to the archbishop of Mainz, who 
ad borrowed a large sum from the Fugger banking house to win elevation to 
this office. Presumably the expenses of the sale and Tetzel were also taken care of. 
As always happens when there is a local investigation of false or misrepre- 
isented activities, exposure of one phase uncovers a network of fraud, mal-admin- 
Sistration, and corruption. Indulgence selling had grown into the proportions of a 
iruthless traffic by which money was offered the Church and accepted by its 
‘authorities in return for what could not be bought because it was not purchas- 
able. Release from purgatory was beyond price, since purgatory does not exist. 
Remission of temporal punishment is a calculated fraud because absolution is an 
fact of God, puleiorines by the vicarious sufferings and death of Jesus Christ. The 
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INTHE nEWS..------ 4G Elson Kuff 


Bringing back the bells 

Cominc back from Germany are the 
church bells of Belgium. Loaded on 
barges, they are coming from Ham- 
ff 7 burg, where 2,147 
i? of the stolen bells 
were recovered. 

A great cere- 
mony was held in 
Antwerp when 727 
bells came home. 
They were lined up 

= on the pier. On a 
platform in fr ont of them were assem- 
bled the Roman Catholic authorities as 
well as officials of the Belgian govern- 
ment and consuls of other nations. 

The silence which descended upon 
the church towers had been a painful 
symptom of the long years of war. In 
England the silence was because the 
ringing of bells was reserved as a sig- 
nal of invasion. On the Continent it 
was because the bells had been gath- 
ered up to be made into weapons. 


Episcopal Church considers marriage 

So far all efforts have failed to break 
down the stand of the Episcopal Church 
against remarriage of divorced persons. 

With another general convention of 
the Episcopal Church scheduled to be 
held in Philadelphia next September, a 
Commission on Holy Matrimony is try- 
ing to discover what new rules on di- 
vorce would be acceptable. A commit- 
tee to consider this question is being 
appointed in each area. 

A questionnaire has been prepared 
for these committees. Question One is 
as follows: “Is the teaching of our Lord 
in regard to the indissolubility of mar- 
riage a direction for the individual’s 
conscience? Or is it a law for the 
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Church to enforce upon her members? 
Or is it the statement of a fact?” 

One proposal is that a bishop or 
church court might be empowered to 
consider each case of marital difficulty 
and determine whether a divorce would 
be sanctioned by the church. 


What is news? 

A Few weeks ago three ticket-holders 
at a New Hampshire race track won 
$8,614 apiece. 

Not far away a campaign of evan- 
gelism—consisting of personal visits 
made by 750 Methodists—resulted in 
1,200 persons joining the church. 

Newspapers gave the race-track story 
much prominence but said little about 
the Methodist converts. Bishop Lewis 
O. Hartman wants some newspaper ed-: 
itor to explain “the comparative values 
of $8,000 won in race-track gambling: 
as against 1,200 persons won to Christ.” 

The bishop offers a token award of 
$10 to any city editor in the United: 
States who will print a good first-page 
explanation. “I dare him to show the 
comparative merits of the two things as: 
they bear on our civilization, which at 
this very minute is tottering on the 
brink of destruction.” 


Archbishop in the news 


AT least one churchman makes head- 
lines this fall—Damaskinos, archbisho 
of the Greek Orthodox Church. 

Rare in recent history is any similaz 
story of a high-ranking ecclesiastic 
who has become the central figure i 
his nation’s government. When King 
George II was locked out as monarck 
of Greece, Archbishop Damaskinos was 
made regent. He is a national hero ir 
his country in consequence of his bold- 
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} ness toward the Nazis during the oc- 
} cupation. 

Upon the recent failure of the cabinet 
fof Premier Petros Voulgaris, no one 
could be found to organize a new gov- 
ternment. Finally the archbishop him- 
§ self decided to become the provisional 
{ president. He has formed a govern- 
{ment and will attempt to manage 
} Greece until other arrangements can be 
{ made. This is the first time in the his- 
« tory of Greece that a clergyman has 
} headed the government. 

| And Grecian history goes back a long 
) way. 


} Niemoeller blames Germans 


| THe German people themselves a 
{to blame for their present sufferings 
}and the “horrors of the past twelve 
? years,” Pastor Martin Niemoeller as- 
€ serted at the first meeting of the newly- 
created Council of the Evangelical 
t Church of Germany, held in Stuttgart. 
| The former U-boat commander, who 
‘spent eight years in a concentration 
€ camp for resisting Nazism, warned that 
( Christians in Germany cannot escape 
® responsibility by blaming militarists 
}and Nazis. He said that if the Church 
) had “seen clearly and acted unitedly, 
(this terrible war would never have 
Y arisen.” Report of the Niemoeller 
, speech was received in America by 
Religious News Service. 

The audience, which packed the 
f aisles of spacious St. Mark’s Church, 
| listened soberly as Dr. Niemoeller de- 
scribed the devastation wrought in 
| German cities and the sufferings and 
brutalities inflicted by Germans in most 
| of the countries of Europe. 

- “No Christian in Germany has a 
'clear conscience,” Pastor Niemoeller 
| said. “When we repeat the words of 
the Bible, ‘Bear ye one another’s 
‘burdens,’ it reaches further than just 
our German grief and desolation. It 
points to our titantic responsibility to- 
| ward the nations of Europe which we 


_ occupied.” 
| October 31, 1945 


Pastor NIEMOELLER sharply criticized 
German anti-Nazis who complain about 
“injustices” of the Allied occupation, 
declaring that only after his liberation 
by American troops in Italy did he re- 
alize the full extent of “the world’s re- 
vulsion against Nazism.” 

“When I reached home,” he said, “I 
found many anti-Nazis grumbling about 
injustices of the occupation forces and 
wondering whether things were not 
much better under Hitler. Such people 
are like the generation whom Jesus 
compared to ‘children sitting in the 
markets, and calling unto their fellows, 
saying, we have piped unto you, and 
ye have not danced; we have mourned 
unto you, and ye have not lamented.’” 

Among those hearing Niemoeller 
speak was Dr. Samuel Cavert, general 
secretary of the Federal Council. “If 
Christians the world over achieved 
such humility (as expressed by Pastor 
Niemoeller), a repentant new world 
would be born,” he said. 


Niemoeller returns to Berlin 

In mid-October Pastor Niemoeller 
came back to his Dahlem parish for 
the first time since his arrest by the 
Gestapo on July 1, 1937. 

Dr. Niemoeller and his wife motored 
with Ewart E. Turner, Religious News 


‘Service correspondent, from Stuttgart 


where the Council of the Evangelical 
Church of Germany held its first full 
meeting since the German surrender. 

Technically, Dr. Niemoeller is still 
pastor of the Dahlem congregation, but 
he will not continue this ministry since 
his new position as director of relations 
with churches abroad for the Evan- 
gelical Church of Germany will require 
his residence near Frankfurt. 

Although both Dr. Neimoeller and 
his wife are suffering from nervous ex- 
haustion, following his eight years in 
concentration camps, they work long 
hours daily in what they call “the con- 
tinuing struggle to reconstruct Europe 
on Christian foundations.” 


IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


A Very Human problem seriously 
threatens the possibility of a stable 
peace. It is a problem of nations which 
have been defeated and are naturally 
being punished by the loss of territory. 
The result is the attempt to squeeze 
65,000,000 Germans into an area the 
size of Britain, the proposed crowding 
of 85,000,000 Japanese into a territory 
the size of California, the shutting up 
of 40,000,000 Italians within their pen- 
insular area which has been badly 
overcrowded for more than a century. 
Granted that this loss of territorial and 
colonial “living room” is a penalty for 
their sins, it nevertheless produces a 
situation that is not only hard in itself, 
but is also aggravated by the closing, 
through suspicion, of earlier and more 
favorable emigration outlets. However, 
there are signs of possible alleviation, 
at least for other crowded peoples. 
Australia wants to increase her pop- 
ulation from 7,000,000 to 20,000,000, and 
Canada seeks a large increase of agri- 
cultural population; but both would 
prefer English-speaking immigrants. 
Italians will be welcome in southern 
France and Latin America. Argentina 
would like to have 200,000 yearly, espe- 
cially farmers, from Italy and Spain. 
Mexico would prefer immigrants with 
money, to expedite industrial develop- 
ment. Venezuela is even now making 
room for 2,000 Portuguese farmers. The 
Union of South Africa wants to double 
its white population of 2,000,000, pref- 
erably skilled workers of British and 
Dutch nationality if possible. Poland, 
on the other hand, needs the return of 
her widely scattered nationals, but 
many of them are reluctant to return, 
being suspicious of the Soviet pressure 
on the Polish State. The Germans and 
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Japanese who, with their technical and 
industrial skill would be a valuable ac- 
quisition to any land, are not wanted 
for obvious reasons; but that only adds 
to the difficulties of a final and lasting 
peace. | 


An Intriguing tale comes out of 
Palestine concerning the reputed find 
of a burial urn bearing the inscription | 
“Master Jesus.” Archaeologists of the 
Hebrew University at Jerusalem think 
the inscription refers to Christ, and 
might be attributed to followers of His, 
and prepared by them soon after the 
Crucifixion. The implications of this 
view are hardly likely to be acceptable 
to Christians. Reference is made by the 
archaeologists to an alleged “small Jew- 
ish sect of the earliest Christians who 
mourned the Nazarene’s death for more 
than a century.” Another vagueness and 
contradiction in the account given is 
the placing of the inscription, contain-| 
ing a long lamentation in which the 
word “woe” is used frequently, at 
“about A. D. 70.” The Jewish scholars 
are said to consider the grave mounds 
(ossuaries) from which this urn was 
removed with eleven others (Would 
these be the apostles?), as perhaps “the 
oldest archaeological record of Chris- 
tianity.” They are located, by the way, 
on the Bethlehem-Jerusalem Road. 
Any later developments—and they are 
promised—will be watched with inter- 
est and reported. 


The Man without a country is very 
much in the plural nowadays. There 
are at least 150,000 “stateless” persons 
in Europe alone. These are of several 
kinds—those whose citizenship was re-= 
voked through their own actions and 
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the consequent displeasure of the coun- 
try of their citizenship; those who re- 
nounced citizenship in their homelands 
because they disapproved the actions 
| or ideologies of the same; those who, 
' in the bottomless confusion produced 
| by war, have seen their lands and 
| boundaries and records disappear, and 
i) have lost the means of power to re- 
} establish a national relation once as- 
} sured. Unhappiest of all, perhaps, are 
} those whose lands were expropriated 
+ —Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, for in- 
) stance. They will not submit to what 
| would be slavery for them, are patriot- 
tically unwilling to surrender the cit- 
izenship into which they were born, 
/and yet have no legal means availab 

| by which to transfer allegiance to some 
| more sympathetic nation. 


' Wynant D. Hubbard, until lately act- 
‘ing chief of the UNNRA Mission sent 
to Ethiopia to explore the possible con- 
‘tributions that country could make to 
‘the world relief problem, wonders why 
the huge meat resources of Ethiopia are 
} not definitely tapped for that purpose. 
| As an observer there, he reports that 
| Ethiopia has more than 2,000,000 sur- 
plus cattle; “that slaughtering these 
cattle and delivering the processed meat 
} to the seaboard is a relatively simple 
| Operation”; that Haile Selassie is anx- 
ious to co-operate, and would be glad 
»to turn these surplus cattle into beef. 
Aside from the financial blessing this 
transaction would be to Ethiopia’s 
/ needy government, it would provide 
-meat-hungry Europe with a nearer 
'supply than any contribution of ours, 
-and would also lighten our own domes- 
tic burden. 


There Seems to be some misunder- 
standing in Catholic circles concerning 
the effect of Soviet influences upon 
‘Holy Church in two Slavic lands— 
Slovakia and Croatia. The Catholic 
Herald of London mourns that Slo- 
_vakia “is being prepared for incorpora- 
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tion into the Soviet Union.” The Soviet 
new order in Slovakia is characterized 
as “a maelstrom of murder, rape, rob- 
bery, famine and disease. . All 
Catholic schools have been nationalized. 
Hundreds of priests have been im- 
prisoned. The democratic right of 
petitioning the government has been 
canceled, and law and order have been 
subjected to the moods of the Red sol- 
diery. ...In the name of liberation the 
country is being exterminated.” This 
charge is sustained by similar dis- 
closures coming out of Bulgaria and 
Rumania. On the other hand Msgr. 
Ritig, head of the Croatian State Com- 
mittee on Church Affairs, declares, 
“New times have come, and it is fully 
possible that priests—Catholic priests 
in particular—will work together with 
Communists in building a new life.” 
This may be wishful thinking on Mon- 
signor’s part. His office in the govern- 
ment must be quite an inducement to 
make him say, “That is why I am a 
member of the Liberation Front As- 
sembly of Croatia.” Msgr. Ritig further 
tries to rationalize his position by com- 
paring and combining “Communist 
economic science” with the basis “of 
monasteries, which were established on 
the principle of collective land owner- 
ship.” It would be interesting to hear 
the Vatican reaction to this naive inter- 
pretation. 


The Complaint of the “Preacher” 
(Eccles. 12:12), “of making many books 
there is no end,” had a striking illus- 
tration in the recent statement that if 
the library of Yale University should 
continue to grow as it has grown during 
the last 200 years it will contain ap- 
proximately 200,000,000 volumes, and 
will require a catalog staff of 5,000 
caretakers. This conclusion is based 
upon the careful estimate that for more 
than 300 years the great existing libra- 
ries have doubled in size every sixteen 
years. Think what our descendants will 
have to face! 


The Reformation and the Freedoms 


Sixteenth Century Movement Under Luther's Leadership 


Began Realization of Rights of Man 


By GEORGE W. FORELL, New York City 


Tue human desire to be free has been one of the most powerful forces in the 
history of mankind. The Children of Israel left Egypt for freedom’s sake. The 
colonies defied the British Crown in the cause of freedom. And the aspirations 
of the people of our own time have been defined as a desire for freedom. We 
have looked at freedom more closely and found that the freedom we want has 


four aspects: Freedom of Speech, Free- 
dom of Worship, Freedom from Want, 
and Freedom from Fear. But freedom 
is still the goal of mankind. 

Now, upon the anniversary of The 
Reformation, we want to ask: Did the 
Reformation help to satisfy this human 
longing for freedom? Did the Refor- 
mation bring us closer to freedom of 
speech, freedom of worship, freedom 
from want, and freedom from fear? 

The Reformation was based upon 
freedom of speech. If Luther had not 
had the freedom to nail his Ninety-five 
Theses on the door of the Castle 
Church in Wittenberg, his challenge to 
the ruling authorities of the Roman 
Church never would have been heard. 
Freedom for such theological discus- 
sion existed in the medieval church. 
There was more freedom in Wittenberg 
in 1517 than there is in Wittenberg to- 
day. Censorship had not reached the 
point of perfection that it has reached 
in the modern totalitarian state. 


What the Church Forbade 


Nevertheless, the medieval freedom 
of speech was always endangered by an 
ecclesiastical organization that thought 
it had all the answers. The Roman 
Church represented a constant danger 
to the first freedom. There were lists 
of forbidden books. There were cen- 
sors and attempts to curtail the expres- 
sion of thought. But because of poor 
communications and divided political 
authority, the suppression of free 
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speech was never very effective. 

However, inefficient as the Church’s 
censorship was in Luther’s time, the 
Reformation challenged the Church’s 
very right to exercise such censorship. 
The greatest contribution of the Ref- 
ormation to freedom of speech was its” 
claim that no one had the right to con- 
trol the conscience of a man, that the 
very philosophy behind all censorship 
was wrong. Censorship implies that 
there is someone, the censor, who has 
all the answers. He knows what is good 
for people and what is harmful: The 
Reformation insisted that the truth is 
always good for people and that the 
censor has no authority to -interfere 
with the truth. And that meant to the 
Reformers that the Bible, containing 
God’s truth, should not be withheld, but 
be given to all people. 

Nobody has the right to censor the 
Word of God. In order to reach all peo- 
ple with this Word of God, the Refor- 
mation proclaimed freedom of speech. 
An example of Luther’s courageous use 
of “free speech” may help us to under- 
stand better his attitude towards the 
rulers of his time. He writes: “You 
must know that from the beginning of 
the world a wise prince is a rare bird 
indeed; still more so a pious prince. 
They are usually the greatest fools or 
the worst knaves on earth; therefore 
one must constantly expect the worst 
from them and look for little good from 
them, especially in divine matters, 
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which concern the salvation of souls.” 
(Phila. Ed., Vol. III, p. 258.) 

For the Reformation, freedom of 
speech was primarily freedom to 
preach. Freedom of speech was there- 

fore closely connected with freedom of 
worship. Thus the Reformation became 
a powerful advocate of this freedom. 


Above Pope and Emperor 

~ Luther declared at the Diet of Worms 
that his opposition to Pope and Em- 
peror was based upon the dictates of 
his conscience. Against the authority 
of the Pope, the highest spiritual au- 
thority of his time, and against the au- 
thority of the Emperor, the highest po- 


he believes rightly. As little as an- 
other can go to hell or heaven for me, 
so little can he believe or disbelieve for 
me. ... Since, then, belief or unbelief 
is a matter of everyone’s conscience, 
and since this is no lessening of the 
secular power, the latter should be con- 
tent and attend to its own affairs and 
permit men to believe one thing or an- 
other, as they are able and willing, and 
constrain no one by force. For faith 
is a free work, to which no one can be 
forced.” Because no human being can 
possibly have any power over souls, the 
Reformation advocated freedom of 
worship. 

But what was the Reformation’s con- 


litical authority of his time, Luther 
-appealed to the authority of the Bib 

as he understood it. In other words, he 
placed the authority of his enlightened 
conscience above any other authority. 
He wanted freedom to worship accord- 
ing to the dictates of that conscience. 


tribution towards freedom from want? 
Was there any contribution at all? 

In the medieval church and in Ro- 
man Catholic countries to this day, 
want and poverty have been a neces- 
sary part in the system of salvation. 
Certain monastic orders and religious 


Demanding this freedom of worship 
for himself, he could not refuse to grant 
it also to others. Luther by nature was 
not a tolerant man. He was easily 
angered by the beliefs of his opponents. 
But he never claimed that one could 
deny these opponents the right to be 
wrong. The Reformation did not be- 
lieve in conversions by force. Unlike 
the leaders of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion, ,;who “converted” Lutherans to 
Roman Catholicism by killing the par- 
ents and putting the children into mon- 
asteries, the Reformers never advo- 
cated such practices. Occasionally, 
Protestant princes did try force, but 
this was an attempt to strengthen their 
political power rather than zeal for the 
Gospel. 


The Individual's Responsibility 

Luther opposed the use of force in 
the suppression of heresies and insisted 
upon Freedom of Worship. In his book, 
Secular Authority, he wrote, “Every 
man is responsible for his own faith; 
and he must see to it for himself that 
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brotherhoods vowed poverty and sup- 
ported themselves by begging. To live 
in want and depend on the charity of 
others was considered virtuous and 
well-pleasing to God. Want was a con- 
dition that merited salvation. And pov- 
erty and want were also desirable be- 
cause they gave those whe had plenty 
the opportunity to show charity. Beg- 
gars were an essential part of the Ro- 
man Catholic society because they en- 
able people to give alms and to ac- 
cumulate the merits needed to achieve 
salvation. If salvation is dependent 
upon good works, it is not desirable to 
stamp out poverty and want because 
an opportunity to do good works might 
be eliminated. Beggars formed a neces- 
sary class of pre-Reformation society. 


Poverty No Virtue 

The Reformation did away with the 
Roman Catholic concept of “good 
works.” Begging was no longer con- 
sidered a virtuous practice. Helping 
beggars find honest work was now held 
more important than supporting them 
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by alms. Want and poverty lost their 
meritorious character. Earning a living 
by sweeping floors was now thought 
better than begging for alms. All voca- 
tions of life were considered equally 
holy, and the Reformation taught men 
to believe that any honest work could 
be done as Christian service. People 
learned that they could serve God by 
doing their work well, whatever that 
work might be. Hard work and indus- 
try were sanctified. 

Nothing else in the history of man- 
kind has ever brought the human race 
closer to freedom from want. And into 
a world that had associated hard work 
with bondage and slavery came the idea 
of the holiness of labor. By emphasiz- 
ing the importance of work, the Refor- 
mation established the foundation for 
freedom from want. 

The Reformation contributed to free- 
dom of speech, freedom of worship, and 
freedom from want. Did this great 
movement also help to bring about 
freedom from fear? 

The age preceding the Reformation 
was an age of fear. The success of 
Tetzel and other indulgence peddlers 
showed that people were afraid of pur- 
gatory, and quite willing to spend large 
sums of money to escape that dread 
place. God was far away, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ was not considered the 
Saviour and Good Shepherd, but rather 
the terrible Judge. No wonder that 
people fled into the arms of a compas- 
sionate Virgin Mary. No wonder that 
people turned to saints for help. 


"God is Our Refuge” from Fear 


God was far away, and Christ was a 
hard Judge who judged men by their 
works and found them wanting. Chris- 
tians loved the Virgin Mary and the 
saints, but they only feared God. Lu- 
ther’s one great desire in the mon- 
astery was to find a merciful God, a 
God who would forgive sins, not only 
punish them. 

Into this age of fear came the Refor- 
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mation with its rediscovery of the God 
of the Bible, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the God Who “so loved 
the world that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life.”’ Again the message of 
Christmas reached the common people: 
Fear not, Christ is born. Christ died 
for your sins. Christ wants to save. 
Nothing else has ever been able, or 
will ever be able, to give man freedom 
from fear. The rediscovery of this mes- 
sage, lost at the time in the philosoph- 


ical speculations of theologians, is the 


Reformation’s great 
freedom from fear. 
Freedom of speech, freedom of wor- 


ship, freedom from want, all these have | 


been achieved in some lands. We Lu- 
therans are proud that those countries 
where Lutheranism is the faith of al- 
most all citizens have led the way in 
this achievement. Before the war Nor- 
way, Denmark, and Sweden had 
achieved these freedoms to a greater 
extent than any other nations. But the 
last freedom—freedom from fear—can- 
not be achieved by nations—not even 
by United Nations. 

Freedom from fear can be achieved 
only if we follow the lead of the Refor- 


mation and let the Lord Jesus Christ 


make us free. Freedom from fear is 
freedom from the power of sin; and this 
freedom is reserved for those who are 
freed by our Lord Jesus Christ. “If 


the Son therefore shall make you free, 


ye shall be free indeed.” 


contribution to | 


There may come a time when all peo- | 
ple of the world will enjoy freedom of | 


speech, of worship and from want. But 
freedom from fear will always be re- 
served for those who know: “For I am 
persuaded, that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor pow- 
ers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to sep- 
arate us from the love of God, which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
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The Gospel’s Present Opponents 


President Fry Summons Evangelical Lutheranism to Reaffirm 


and Energize Its Principles 


No alert Lutheran can fail to be ap- 
prehensive in 1945. Indeed, all evan- 
gelical Protestants ought to feel a 
tremor in the heart. The comfortable 
world of the past, in which our churches 
have seemed so secure that they often 

fell sound asleep, has been violently 
shaken. Foes, powerful and implacable 
enemies who do not conceal their 
hatred for a Gospel faith, rise up sul- 

lenly on every side. 

Communism is one. Let no one de- 
lude himself by slurring over its figeats 
With all its menacing aggressiveness, it' 
still denies God and flouts Christian 
morality! The sinister shadow of Rome 
is spreading, too. It is creeping darkly 
over vast tracts of Europe, blotting out 
the sun of the Reformation as it goes. 
Populous lands which have been Lu- 
theran uninterruptedly for four hun- 
dred years have already been blacked 
out. Pomerania, Silesia, all of the Prot- 
estant territories ceded to Poland, have 
irrevocably sunk back into the night 
of Rome. The danger may seem far 
away now; but, America, on your 
guard! “He draws nigh and would 
defy.” 

What must the Church of Luther do 
at Reformantiontide 1945? Where is our 
duty? To be very practical, what strat- 
egy do we American Protestants need 
to prevail? Some would cry alarm! It 
is instinctive and natural to do just that. 
Actually, this message itself has started 
‘on such a note. The watchman on the 
battlements will always have his place. 
But merely a shrill voice is too weak. 

Others would fight the adversaries 
with their own weapons. Many hands 
reach convulsively for any means with 
which to oppose the enemy’s gains, even 
bigotry and bitterness. Tactics like that 
have two glaring faults: They are un- 
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worthy of enlightened Christians and 
they are equally ineffective. Anyone 
who adopts them is immediately sen- 
tenced to the defensive, and remember, 
no war is ever won by following such a 
plan of battle. The recent campaigns 
in Germany and the Pacific should have 
taught us that axiom indelibly. It is 
even more true in the war of the spirit. 
Our own characters are besmirched, we 
lose not only the day but our own souls, 
if we stoop in our attempt to conquer. 

Here is the prescription for victory! 
There is only one that God can ap- 
prove. It is the most demanding by far; 
but He wills it. In these perilous days 
the church of Luther must become the 
church of Jesus Christ, more fervently, 
with a deeper and more flaming zeal, an 
intenser consecration than ever before. 
Above all our past exertions, we Lu- 
therans must match our faith with a 
new vigor and joy in our Lord. That 
is our positive duty, the only sure de- 
fense in 1945. Let us give our whole 
souls to it, and then we need not fear. 
We shall prevail. 


Sail for India 


Postwar Resumption of Missioning 


THe Board of Foreign Missions, 
through Secretary Fred J. Fiedler, D.D., 
announces to the Church: “Several of 
our missionaries were finally able to 
sail for Karachi, India, Friday, October 
5. They are the Rev. Dr. Hiram H. 
Sipes, the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. E. G. 
Wood, Miss Susan Glatz, Miss Ruth 
Sigmon, and Miss Sarah Snyder. 

The Church is grateful for the will- 
ingness of these missionaries to accept 
the earliest opportunities to return to 
service in foreign fields. 


What Women Owe to the Reformation 


Family, School and Community Have New Approaches to 


God and New Forms of Serving 


By MARGARET R. SEEBACH, Litt.D., 


Formerly Editor of "Lutheran Woman's Work" 


Tue Protestant Reformation brought 
many gifts to women; but one of the 
greatest of these was the very fact that 
most of those gifts were not for women 
alone. Not as a separate order of be- 
ings, inferior to men in mental and 
spiritual capacities, but as Christian 
believers with an equal status, there 
came to them the unfettered Word, the 
direct approach to God through Jesus 
Christ, and the privilege and duty of 
witnessing to the truth as they learned 
to know it. Yet, because of their for- 
mer limitations, and the very circum- 
stances of their lives, there were some 
of these blessings that had a special 
meaning for women, both in that time 
and ever since. 

The Church of Rome had built up a 
vast hierarchy on earth and in heaven. 
In this world there were the religious 
orders, set apart from ordinary man- 
kind, who made much of their supposed 
possession of the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven. In that other world were 
the saints, both men and women, who 
were believed to have been so much 
better than they needed to be for their 
own salvation that they had built up a 
great store of prayers and good works, 
and could be called upon as interces- 
sors with God by those who prayed to 
them—or even have those merits sold 
to sinners for money by the Church. 


Direct Access to God 


The Reformation swept away all this 
system for its followers, and restored to 
them the knowledge of their direct re- 
lation to God through His Son. No man 
or woman need now beseech even the 
Queen of Heaven herself to gain them 
access to the Father. 
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Mrs. Julius F. Seebach 


The first great gift that meant even 


more to women than to men was this | 


humanizing of the religious life. The 
mother among her children, the cook in 
her kitchen, the washerwoman at her 
task, could pray to God, could talk of 


Him to others, as freely as the nun in | 
The little serving-maid | 


the convent. 


was now as near to God as St. Anne | 


or St. Agatha. 


The monastic orders 


could no longer monopolize the title of | 


“the religious.” 
With the dawning of this vision, there 


came the irrepressible urge to tell it to | 
others. But before one can witness, one | 


must know. The opening of the Scrip- 
tures to the people in their own lan- 


guage touched the spring that released 


that flood of spoken and written truth 
which was to circle the world. 
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Women Taught to Read 
But so few women in that day were 
able to read freely, even their own lan- 
guage! But the Bible did what it has 
always done in every land and age: 
It incited people who could not read to 
learn, so that they might see for them- 
selves the very words of life. It was 
not easy for women, unaccustomed to 
mental effort, to sit down and study 
_ along with their children. The toils of 
the household gave them little leisure; 
the cares of daily living distracted their 
minds. Even Luther had to offer his 
-_Katie—convent-taught though she was 
_—fifty silver florins to read through his 
translation of the Bible by a given date. 
Here and there, one of the rare 
women scholars of the time flashed ou 
as a beacon, like the follower and friend 
of Luther, Argula von Grumbach, who 
challenged the whole University of 
Ingolstadt, headed by the redoubtable 
Dr. Eck, to a public debate on the dis- 
puted doctrines—a challenge they dared 
not accept, sending her a distaff as a 
hint to “stick to her knitting.” But 
chiefly it was the humbler women in 
their homes who spelled out the sacred 
words, who learned them by heart and 
taught them to their children, who 
talked of them with their neighbors, 
who hid the precious books and pre- 
served them in times of persecution. 
So the women of those days achieved a 
mental rebirth which was the beginning 
of modern education for daughters. 
_ The home had been transformed; the 
school was opening its doors; even the 
church was to be something different 
for women from what it had been. The 
church for them had been a dim and 
quiet place where they knelt to say a 
constant repetition of prayers counted 
off on their rosaries; a corner where 
they whispered their shortcomings into 
the ear of a man who might or might 
not give them wise advice; a show of 
pageantry when holy days came—but 
not a place for their own active service. 
When the home returned to its place 
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of dignity as a meeting ground of the 
human and divine, that same influence 
penetrated the abodes of the clergy as 
well as the laity. A new institution was 
about to come into being. It was a 
great day for women when Luther’s 
friends persuaded him that he ought to . 
practice what he preached, and the pro- 
fessor’s house in Wittenberg became a 
parsonage. All over the land a new 
spirit pervaded the homes of the Prot- 
estant pastors. A woman’s sympathy 
and counsel modified the rigors of mas- 
culine judgment, and helped the min- 
ister to understand better the human 
needs of his flock. A friendly chat with 
the “parson’s wife” often did more good 
to a perplexed woman than she had 
ever received from the confessional. 
The voices of children brought cheer- 
fulness and innocent recreation. As 
holy a place as the study where Luther 
wrote his books was the window where 
he and Katie sat to watch their children. 


Yet to Come 

Not all at once, but gradually, came 
the changes that have transformed the 
church into a place not of formal wor- 
ship alone, but of consecrated service. 
There were still long years ahead be- 
fore the day when the light that shines 
through pictured windows would re- 
veal a circle of little heads gathered 
about a teacher who would tell them 
Bible stories she had learned when she 
herself was a little girl in Sunday 
school. Far away were the days of 
young people’s groups in earnest dis- 
cussion of spiritual topics; of women’s 
missionary societies studying the prog- 
ress of the gospel in all lands; of great 
religious conventions and schools. 

But whatever we have today of the 
service of women and children in and 
for the church has come to us because 
the Word of God, unbound in the Prot- 
estant Reformation, has transformed 
the mental, social and spiritual rela- 
tions of women, wherever in the world 
that truth has been carried. 
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A MINISTER’S 


MUSINGS OF 


PLANS FOR DEPARTURE—Joan Lathrop asks Questions 


_ “Warrtes for breakfast! What a 
woman! What a woman!” Mark was 
more exuberant than respectful. 

‘IT told you there was something 
worth getting up for, didn’t I, sleepy 
head? Imagine, Daddy, a day like this, 
and Mark wants to lie in bed. Boys!” 

“They come in handy for bringing 
you home from parties I notice.” He 
turned to his father in mock disgust. 
“Am I going to have that job the rest 
of my life, seeing that she gets home 
safe and sound?” 

“Until you can shift the job to some- 
one else. But to tell the truth, I used 
to like it.” 

“And so did Mark! Mrs. Coles made 
him come in and have cider and ginger 
cookies and —.” 

“Have another waffle, Mark?” I 
asked. “The griddle is just right to make 
a lot fast. Will you fill the syrup jug, 
Joan?” 

Mark’s look was suspicious. ‘“Moth- 
er’s leading up to something. You’re 
not going to make us start packing to- 
day, are you?” 

“Not exactly. Have another waffle. 
It will make you feel more cheerful.” 

“Nothing can make me feel cheerful 
when it has anything to do with mov- 
ing.” 

“We’ve been over all that, Mark,” 
said Jerry. “We know how you feel, 
and both your mother and I are truly 
sorry that you have to leave your 
friends.” 

“Then why are we going?” Mark 
broke in, rebellion in his tone. “You 
don’t have to leave here.” 

“But that’s where you’re wrong, son. 
I must, in a way you'll understand 
later. Neither your mother nor I be- 
lieves in overworking the ‘you’ll un- 
derstand when you’re older’ idea. We 
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try to explain things to you and Joan 
so that you’ll understand now. But the 
fact remains that if you can’t see our 


point of view now, the time will come > 
when you’ll see why I have to do what | 


I have to do.” 


“Nothing hard about that,’ put in | 


Joan. “I think it’s going to be fun.” 


“You would,” Mark snorted. “Will 


you excuse me please? The waffles are 
delicious, but I don’t care for any more 


this morning.” He left the room with | 
dignity.. Apparently he was not going > 
to make our departure from Borden- 


ville any easier. 


“He doesn’t care for any more,” gig- | 
gled Joan, unimpressed by his portrayal _ 
“He’s only had | 


of silent heartbreak. 
three whole ones. I counted.” 

“Shall I bake another? If not, let’s 
get these dishes out of the way, Joan. 
And then I’d like to tackle the attic. 
We haven’t many Saturdays left, and 
I'd like the rest of the family to help 
me decide what to pack and what to 
discard.” 

“So that’s why you wanted to know 


how I was progressing with my ser- 
mons yesterday. Very well, madam. | 


I'll come along and protect my prop- 
erty. Otherwise I may never see my 
fishin’ hats again.” 

“You’re putting ideas in my head. 


Perhaps you'd better go to your study 
after all. Your sermons may need re- 


WIFE. 


vision. After all, you should have an 


especially good one for Reformation 
Day.” 
“A Reformation Day sermon almost 
writes itself. The Reformation itself 
supplies the basic theme. And a Lu- 
theran minister is always seeing it in 
modern dress. As a matter of fact, my 
conversation with Dr. Sullivan last 
week gave me several good leads.” 
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_ “Isn't he the most interesting person? 


Mr. Hedges teases him about having no 
‘bedside manner’; but he has real 
charm.” 

“It’s the charm of genuine friend- 
liness and interest in people and the 
world they live in. Mr. Bach tells me 


he can get quite heated in argument.” 


“The Irish in him, I suppose; but 
there’s something about that compact, 


energetic little man with his black hair 


combed almost straight up on his head, 
that makes me trust him.” 
“Will he be our doctor?” asked Joan. 
“Very likely, although we'll want to 


find out more about him as a doctor 


before we make up our minds.” 
- “There’s going to be an awful lot of 
finding out to do in Eastwick, isn't 
there?” 

I should say so. But when you think 
how many people have been moving 
around the country—and the world— 


‘in the last few years, we are lucky to 


have stayed in one place this long. 
Here, Joan, take these plates to the 
kitchen.” 

“You ladies call me when you’re 
ready for the attic.” Jerry beat a hasty 
retreat. 

Joan had soap suds almost to her 
elbows when Mark appeared in the 
kitchen doorway. As soon as he spoke, 
it was evident that he had not dropped 
the mantle of injured dignity he had 
assumed at the breakfast table. “Since 
we are only going to be in Bordenville 
three Saturdays, including this one, I 
wonder whether it would be all right 
for me to go to football practice with 
some of my friends. Of course, I won’t 
have a chance to make the freshman 


‘team, but I can be with my friends the 


little time I have left.” 

“Of course. Run along. The rest of 
Us are going to sort and pack the stuff 
in the attic; but I’ll leave your things 
in a special pile for you.” 

“Thank you, Mother.” His tone was 
so tragic it was almost funny. 

Joan picked up our conversation 
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where Mark had interrupted it. “And 
the new house is really like a doll’s 
house? No store room, no study, no 
sewing room, no guest room? Three 
rooms downstairs, three rooms up- 
stairs, and that is all?” 

“But it is all so new and modern it’s 
all we'll need. Daddy’s study is in the 
church. 

“What do we do with people who just 
want to see daddy when the rest of the 
family are spread all over the living 
room?” 

“In Eastwick we do not ‘spread our- 
selves all over.’ You and Mark are not 
babies any longer, and you'll have to 
learn to keep your things in your own 
rooms except when you're actually 
using them. And what a kitchen, Joan. 
I thought this one looked nice after we 
got it all fixed up last year, but the one 
in Eastwick is really modern.” 

“I suppose Mark and I will just about 
live in the game room. We won’t need to 
keep that so apple-pie neat, will we?” 

“Well, perhaps net. But the last pas- 
tor used to let groups from the church 
use it quite a lot, I understand. So there 
may be a good many people going in 
and out.” 

Joan scrubbed conscientiously at a 
bit of syrup which was sticking stub- 
bornly to a plate. When she looked up 
her gaze was troubled. “You know what 
I think? I think we’re just moving 
right into the church at Eastwick. It 
doesn’t seem as though we’re going to 
have any home at all.” 

She had put my own vague fore- 
bodings into words so plainly that for 
a moment I was startled. 

“Nonsense. We’ve always lived in 
parsonages and made the people of the 
congregation feel at home. Yet we’ve 
never felt that we were living in the 
church. When we know the people, 
we'll like them just as well as our 
friends in Bordenville and we'll want 
them to come into our home as much 
as they please. And I like the folks we 
met so very much. 
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Roman Catholic and Lutheran Welfare 


» 


Amip many secular ways of living, 
there is a Christian way of life. There 
is also a Christian way of serving life’s 
needs through works of charity to 
which Christians are obligated. On the 
anniversary of the Reformation, it may 
be fruitful to compare the welfare work 
done by Roman Catholics with that 
done by Lutherans. 

Such a comparison might be made 
quantitatively. America has more than 
23,000,000 Catholics, and more than 
5,000,000 Lutherans. Both groups have 
a sense of obligation toward their own 
people, assisting them on the frontiers 
of youth, old age, illness, poverty. In 
child care Catholics do proportionately 
half again as much as Lutherans, while 
in caring for the aged the extent of 
their respective services is about the 
same. But in hospital work Catholics 
do proportionately four times as much 
as Lutherans. The number of full-time 
workers in Catholic welfare far exceeds 
that among Lutherans. There are, for 
example, 133,000 Catholic sisters, two 
out of five of whom are in charitable 
work; while we Lutherans have less 
than 590 deaconesses in America. 


Heritages from Europe 


Another comparison may be made in 
patterns of service. By virtue of a 
European state-church heritage and a 
protracted immigrant status in Amer- 
ica, both Lutherans and Catholics gen- 
erally have favored institutional care. 
In this they differ from American Prot- 
estantism, which has come to favor non- 
sectarian private agencies coupled with 
public welfare programs and com- 
munity responsibility. In contrast to 
Catholics, Lutherans are organized in 
smaller units; smaller parishes, smaller 
agencies and institutions, and a lower 
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per capita support of church-related 
welfare services. 

Behind statistics and patterns of 
service lie two major organizational 
developments, the National Lutheran 


A Comparison by Prof. E. THEODORE BACHMANN, 


Council and the National Catholic Wel- © 


fare Conference. Both organizations are © 
proportionately influential in their re- 


spective constituencies. Both are pro- © 


ducts of the first World War. Both help | 
to guide and co-ordinate their assumed. 


social task, the Lutherans through their 


| 
| 


| 


Division of Welfare of the National | 
Council, and the Catholics through the | 
Department of Social Action of the H 


National Conference. 


| 


In Catholic circles each bishop is re- 
sponsible for the development of “the 


same systematic organization for the 
work of charity that has been vital in 
making effective the sacramental and 
educational mission of ,the Church.” 
Such charity is the expression of Chris- 
tian duty as catechetically. formulated 
and taught in the seven corporal works 
of mercy (based on Matthew 25:35-36). 
Catholic welfare work in its present 


_ extent is the outcome of many spon- 


taneously undertaken services. It is the 
expression of faith and works, mixed 
with the very human desire for re- 
ward. If it is successfully integrated 
into the diocesan organization, it be- 
comes related to the national and 
eventually the worldwide pattern of 
hierarchical organization. 


Lutherans in America Slow 


Among Lutherans the responsibility 
for welfare work has been variously 
expressed. In the age of the Reforma- 
tion such welfare work as Lutherans 
supported was generally community- 
conscious; a fact which is still evident 
in German and Scandinavian Lutheran- 
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ism. But in America Lutherans have 
been a long time in finding their proper 
place in the community, in relating 
their free enterprise in welfare work 
to the basic evangelical task of the 
church, and in finding a satisfactory 
relationship with other Lutheran pri- 
vate and public agencies. 

General church bodies, like the Nor- 
-wegian or American Lutheran, may as- 
sume ownership and responsibility for 
‘the church’s major hospitals, children’s 
and other agencies, and thus admin- 
ister an ecclesiastical welfare program 
through a central Board of Charities. 
At the other extreme is the Missouri 
‘Synod’s decentralized free enterprise, 
which has resulted in the banding to- 
gether of its agencies into the Asso 
ciated Lutheran Charities. The Au- 
gustana Synod practices a conference- 
wide ownership and administration of 
its agencies. The United Lutheran 
Church has a medley of patterns, rang- 
ing from independent to synodically 
supported and controlled agencies. One 
of the tasks of the Division of Welfare 
of the National Lutheran Council is 
that of co-ordinating most of this com- 
plex array. 


A Christo-centric Inheritance 

In terms of resources, Lutherans be- 
lieve they have a theological heritage 
superior to that of the Roman Cath- 
olics. Therein lies the Christo-centric 
message of the Reformation. But what 
Lutherans in general have lacked—at 
least in America—is a basic theory for 
relating their evangelical faith to ef- 
fective-action in society. Lutherans need 
a philosophy of welfare work. That 
‘means prayer and study. 

Lutherans have few places for train- 
ing the wide variety of workers needed 
in the welfare field. They have no 
school of social work, while Catholics 
support nine, of which six are nation- 
ally Beeredited Lutherans in America, 
in contrast with their brethren in 
Europe, have too often looked only 
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Christ Is Everywhere 
By SNYDER ALLEMAN 


CnrIst is present everywhere 
In the field, the sea, the air; 
Nothing can escape His care 
As His love He seeks to share. 


Christ is waiting to come in 

Where sad hearts are crushed with sin— 
Where true joy has never been, 

Yet where hope still hopes to win. 


Christ is saying tenderly, 

“Take your cross. Come unto me. 
I, from all eternity, 

Would for each a Saviour be.” 


Christ abides with all His grace 
Where His kindness can erase 
In the darkest kind of place 
Lines of care from every face. 


upon the ministry as the one possibility 
for full-time Christian service. Can 
they reconcile their multiplicity of 
seminaries with their deficiency in 
other schools or programs of training 
for service? Nor should Lutherans 
think of guiding workers merely into 
church agencies. The mission of Lu- 
theranism to the whole of society calls 
for enlightened and devout workers in 
many private and public agencies. How 
can we make this contribution ef- 
fectively? 

Because of the abiding challenge of 
Catholicism, Lutherans must realize 
that the Counter-Reformation is still 
a relentless movement. This is true in 
America today. It is even truer in 
Germany, caught in the throes of war’s 
terrible aftermath. In this international 
situation Catholics are united by a con- 
sciousness of purpose which puts Lu- 
therans to shame. A comparison of 
Catholic and Lutheran welfare work is 
ultimately a challenge of our devotion 
to Christ and of our readiness to bring 
the life-giving gospel to His needy 
members, not only in word but in deed. 
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In the Fellowship of Service 


President Emeritus Knubel's Varied Activities Esteemed by Co-workers 


As Parishioner 


In many instances, the call to prepa- 
ration for the pastorate can be traced 
to some individual. So far as Dr. Knubel 
was concerned, it was a Sunday school 
teacher, Henry Busch by name, a lay- 
man of St. John’s Church, Christopher 
St., New York, who, more than any 
other individual, “influenced Dr. Knu- 
bel and others profoundly.” It can be 
stated in passing, that that Sunday 
‘ schoal class made a larger than aver- 
age contribution of persons to the work 
of the church. Mr. E. F. Eilert, ef- 
fective in the early years of the Luther 
League of America, was a class mem- 
ber. So also was Mr. Charles Spring- 
horn, a brother-in-law of Dr. Knubel. 
Mr. Eilert and others co-operated later 
with Dr. Knubel when, following his 
ordination, the Church of the Atone- 
ment was organized. 

In 1918, when the United Lutheran 
Church in America elected Dr. Knubel 
to the office of president, it was of 
course necessary for him to resign the 
pastorate which he had held since 1896. 
He thus became a parishioner in the 
congregation. In that relationship for 
the past fourteen years he has belonged 
to the Church of Our Saviour’s Atone- 
ment, 189th St. and Bennett Ave., New 
York, the Rev. Dr. Cecil C. Hine pastor. 

Dr. Hine has written THe LUTHERAN: 

“Dr. Knubel was present at Sunday 
worship whenever it was possible. He 
studiously refused places of prom- 
inence. He would not present the 
slightest appearance of competing with 
the pastor. After services—and he at- 
tended scores—he stood aside and 
waited for persons to approach him if 
they wished to greet him. This was 
out of deference for me. He declined 
to have any ministerial acts because he 
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7 
thought that policy wisest and fairest. 
“He contributed generously to the 
financial needs of the church. He was 
available always for comfort and coun- 
sel, and for spiritual strengthening.” 

Dr. Hine paid tribute to the ability 
of his parishioner: “In the combination 
of his strengths I consider Dr. Knubel 
as the greatest leader of the Lutheran 
Church in his generation. The Church 
has had greater scholars, more elo-— 
quent advocates, more intelligent ad-_ 
ministrators, more skillful Christian | 
diplomats; but in the judgment of this | 
writer, the Lutheran Church in the 
United States has not seen a leader in 
my day with a more admirable com- 
bination of qualifications for leadership | 
—eloquence and poise, intelligence and | 
scholarship, administrative capacity, 
and true Christian diplomacy—than is. 
true of Dr. Knubel.” 


Preparatory for Later Work 


Dr. F. H. KNuBeLt was the moving 
spirit in the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Com- 
mission during World War I. It was 
largely his idea that commissioners 
should be sent to the then very little 
known Lutheran Church in France. 
When Washington objected, it was un- 
der his leadership that Secretary of 
State Lansing agreed to permit two 
men to go, provided he could pick them 
from a list of a dozen names to be sub- 
mitted by the Commission. 

I shall always remember my surprise 
when Dr. Knubel asked permission to 
put my name on the list. For reasons 
known only to itself the State Depart- 
ment selected Mr. Riter and me. Dr. 
Knubel briefed us for the mission, cor- 
responded with us constantly while we 
were abroad, and received our report 
upon our return. I shall revere him 
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‘as a true friend and a great Christian 
who pioneered the movement which 
later developed into the National Lu- 
theran Council. Cuas J. SMITH. 


Official Administration 


E Looxinc back, we know that the 
choice of Dr. Knubel i in the critical hour 
of our United Lutheran Church’s birth 
was beyond any disputing a proof of 
God’s providence. What the Church 
needed as it strove to find itself in the 
face of its enlarged and enlarging life 
‘was what he brought to it. Experienced 
‘administrative ability and organizing 
talent, a deep knowledge and discrim- 
inating judgment, a fine physical pres 
‘ence and rare mental poise, apprecias\ 
tion of the dignity of his office and 
withal an ever-evident pastoral outlook 
—these were all his in unusual measure. 

Looking back, we realize that he was 
always looking up and looking forward. 
Finding strength in the source of all 
‘spiritual strength, he supplied a spir- 
itual leadership that was never shallow 
or superficial but rooted deep in the 
Word. Facing tense and trying times, 
he was always looking beyond them to 
the things that ought to be and were to 
‘be. In him, present wisdom and a vision 
of the future were in beautiful balahce. 

Looking back—yes, that is what we 
‘shall find ourselves doing times beyond 
number through the years. Back to the 
foundations he laid, back to the prin- 
ciples he stood for, back to the prac- 
tices he established, and back to the 
movements he pioneered! To have 
worked with him is a privilege. 

Looking back, we thank God for His 
servant, our leader and friend. 

Tue EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


“Not Slothful in Business” 
ULCA Treasurer Pays Tribute to 
Dr. Knubel's "Business Ability” 


Asout ten years ago I was talking to 
a friend of mine from Brooklyn about 
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Dr. Knubel. This man had had occa- 
sion to meet with Dr. Knubel on com- 
mittees at various times. He said what 
he liked about Dr. Knubel was that he 
talked “our language.” This happened 
to be a business man and, of course, I 
immediately understood. 

As the years went by and it became 
my happy privilege to have almost 
weekly contact with Dr. Knubel this 
same thought struck me continuously. 
It was a pleasure to see him “in action.” 
We would discuss a problem for five 
minutes and then at the snap of the 
finger he would come to a decision. 
And as I look back, four out of five 
times he was right in his decision. 

Of course we all know that before 
Dr. Knubel entered the ministry he 
spent a few years in business, and 
there is no doubt that all through his 
presidency of the ULCA those few~ 
years were a decided asset in his favor. 

Naturally I have been watching 
other men in the ministry. In my own 
synod I can name at least six young 
pastors who had business experience 
before they entered the ministry, and 
they are all doing fine work. Business 
men are not always given credit, par- 
ticularly by the clergy, but apparently 
they are making a contribution to the 
good of mankind, and Dr. Knubel was 
a good example of this. 

HENRY BEISLER. 


Friend and Adviser 


Dr. FREDERICK H. KNUBEL was always 
a firm friend of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society. He was most eager to have 
the closest understanding between the 
Society and the Church at large. When 
upon the organization of the United 
Lutheran Church and our society, a 
special adviser from the Executive 
Board of the Church was appointed to 
attend all meetings of the Executive 
Board of the Society, he selected the 
representative so wisely that the ut- 
most co-operation resulted. 
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Ever ready to listen to, advise and 
counsel with the Society’s problems, he 
kept us conscious of the missionary 
character of our organization as its 
most compelling reason for existence. 
He always accepted gladly invitations 
to address our general conventions. In 
speaking to us in 1928 after having vis- 
ited our India Mission, he said, “It is 
one thing to see a power house. It is 
another thing to see the work done by 
the current that goes out from this 
power house. I had been in your Board 
meetings and your conventions. There 
I saw your power house. This year I 
saw your lights shine in the Stall High 
School, along the wards of your hos- 
pitals, in the faces of your missionaries, 
and in the faces of the women and chil- 
dren to whom they minister.” 

In paying this tribute of respect to 
the first President of our Church, we 
are grateful for his statesmanlike lead- 
ership, his wise counsel, and above all 
for his unwavering faith in the Church 
and in his Father, the Head of the 
Church. 

THE WomMEN’s Misstonary SOcIerTy. 


For the Kingdom's Sake 


Dr. FREDERICK HERMAN KNUBEL was 
above all else a devout Christian. It 
took only a whispered and light touch 
of God’s spirit to stimulate and control 
his thought and action. The criterion 
by which he tested plans and people 
was ever: “Do they serve Christ?” 

Small wonder then, that when he in- 
augurated our Church’s plan of promo- 
tion in 1936 he should write his val- 
uable little pamphlet, “The Passions of 
Jesus.” From the very start of that 
plan he wanted it known that its deep 
purpose was to awaken more fully in 
us all Jesus’ passion for the Father, 
and the truth, and for our fellowmen. 
That was the fundamental urge behind 
the whole promotion plan. 

It was the profound Christian control 
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on his life that kept this great heart. 
from developing, even in twenty-six. 
years of administrative leadership, the | 
headquarters type of mind. Detailed. 
programs and outlines which exhausted . 
alphabets, caps and lower case, and hid | 
the essence of a subject were distaste- 
ful to him. He kept his mind and will! 
focused on the Christian pith of every’ 
matter. His ability to sift that which) 
has spiritual benefit for the church: 
from that which merely magnifies her ’ 
in the eyes of men was always a joy 
to observe. } 

Wholeness was surely another qual-/ 
ity of his thinking and promotional 
planning. “The Whole Program of the 
Whole Church”—it was that which he 
called each congregation and believer 
to undergird with fresh resources of! 
prayer and service. His own words 
summarize best the purpose and power ’ 
of his leadership of promotion: | 

“The evangelistic, the educational, 
the merciful tasks of the church—these } 
are simply the passions of Jesus made? 
real in the world today. This is the: 
whole program of the whole church.. 
It has those three parts, but they are: 
all one, because they are all ene 
the one Christ as the world’s Saviour.” 

< F. Eppiinc REINARTZ. _ 


Prayer at Burial 


O Gop of mercy, love and wisdom, we: 
give Thee thanks that in Thy gracious; 
providence Thou hast given to Thy’ 
Church the blessed leadership of him, , 
whom now Thou hast called to his eter-. 
nal reward; grant, we pray, that all of’ 
his dear ones, and the Church which: 
he loved, may be comforted and sus-- 
tained by Thy grace; and, grant, also, 
that his devoted work for the health: 
and unity of the Church, and for united 
service for all mankind, may be blest 
abundantly with increasing fruitfulness 
in all of the generations to come— 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord! | 

W. H. Greever, Sec. 
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HE HOME SHOULD CO-OPERATE 
@ I am concerned about the spiritual edu- 
cation of our children and of all the chil- 
ren in our church and community. The 
eachers in the Sunday school, I believe, 
re doing a pretty good job in considera- 
ion of all the conditions. Most of them 
e people who work every day and do 
ot have as much time as might be desired 
ito get ready for their class periods. Most 
of them have had little training, but some 
are trying to improve themselves. It seem 
to me that our homes need to do more to 
back up what the teachers are doing and 
do some things to carry the education fur- 
jther. After all, the children and the young 
‘people are in their homes more than they 
‘are in the Sunday school. What would be 
the most effective things for families to do? 


THERE are many, many things that 
may be done. Among the more impor- 
tant ones are the following: (1) Let 
the attitudes and habits of the parents 
lead the way in creating a pleasant 
Christian atmosphere. (2) If family 
worship and. grace at meals are not 
practiced, start them without delay. 
(3) Know what the children are doing 
in Sunday school and provide help and 
encouragement. (4) Praise children for 
the good things they do. (5) Be regular 
in your attendance at church services 
and Sunday school sessions, and always 
speak well of the work that is being 
done by the church. (6) Use the 
church’s literature in the family and 
encourage other wholesome reading. 


USED IN SUNDAY SCHOOL 

@ At a recent meeting at the church I 
heard it said that the new graded lessons 
in the Sunday school require homework 
and co-operation on the part of parents. 
It was also mentioned that there are some 
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APPENINGS IN THE HOME 


by Exel 2 Radel 


new lessons for Sunday schools which 
have work for children to do at home. I 
think our school uses graded lessons, but 
I have not seen them. What can I do to 
co-operate? 

InasmMucH as you have children in 
the Sunday school you ought to go to 
Sunday school for their sake, if for no 
other reason. Then you could easily 
get acquainted with the lessons which 
are used in your Sunday school. If you 
are interested in the religious growth 
of your children, you should be ac- 
quainted with what is going on in the 


- Sunday school and know what parents 


can do to help. 

The new graded lessons to which you 
refer are titled The Christian Growth 
Series.- The series includes ages 6 to 
14. It is a group-graded series; that is, 
the primary lessons are suited for boys 
and girls 6 to 8 years old—for all in 
that group. Junior lessons are geared 
to all boys and girls in the group from 
9 to 11, and intermediate lessons are 
intended for boys and girls from 12 to 
14. Later this series will be extended 
to include ages 4-5 and 15-17. 

The pupils’ Study Books are not in- 
tended to be taken home. They are dis- 
tinctly books for directed lesson study 
in the class period. There is no home- 
work as a preparation for the lesson, 
but each week teachers assign work to 
be done at home. The books are not 
needed for this purpose. Directions are 
given to the pupils in writing, or they 
are asked to write the directions in 
notebooks or on assignment sheets to 
be taken home. Most of this work is of 
the project type, that is, something for 
the pupils to do that is of educational 
value. At this point parents can be of 
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TEXTS AND COMMENTS 


CAESAR’S—AND GOD’S 
Philippians 3:17-21; Matthew 22:15-22. 
Tue German Reformation of the six- 

teenth century was an undertaking as 
tremendous as is the German Recon- 
struction of the twentieth century. 
Martin Luther protested against the 
evils in the Roman hierarchy as vig- 
orously as does the liberty lover against 
the evils of militant dictatorship today. 
This great leader blazed the way in 
constructive efforts at reformation by 
championing the best that should be 
retained in church and state while as- 
sailing the evils which should be rooted 
out. Whether it be in relation to a 
pope, or a caesar, kaiser, czar, king or 
president, the issue should not be that 
of human government as against divine 
authority, but, in due recognition of 
the function of each, the Christian cit- 
izen should “render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s; and unto God 
the things that are God’s.” 


There is no power but of God; and the 
powers that be are ordained of God. 
Romans 13:1. 


GOVERNMENTS DIvINELY ORDAINED. A 
faulty and unpopular government is 
better than none. The Roman legions 
conquered and held the Jews in sub- 
jection; but Rome furnished law and 
order, with peace and prosperity, to her 
subjects in many lands. Jesus recog- 
nized this. Instead of holding malice 
against the conquerors of His nation, 
He advised His countrymen to pay 
taxes to Caesar, whose image and 
superscription were on the coin of the 
land and whose material aid they en- 
joyed. Paul appreciated the protection 
afforded him by the Roman soldiers 
against mob violence and the services 
rendered by the various branches of 
government. When persecuted, he ap- 
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—By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


pealed to Caesar’s tribunal for a fair: 
trial. Through the maintenance of law 
and order and through other helpful 
services of good government despairing 
peoples can find hope and be brought 
out of chaos into peace and wellbeing. . 


The Most High ruleth in the kingdom of 
men, and giveth it to whomsoever he will, 
and setteth over it the lowest of men. 
Daniel 4:17. | 

RULERS OVERRULED. Jesus as a pris-} 
oner startled the haughty Pilate with 
the pronouncement, “Thou shouldest 
have no power against me except it 
were given thee from above”! The 
mighty Nebuchadnezzar was brought 
low when his conquests went to his; 
head and made him feel like a god. 
“The Most High” Ruler of the universe } 
caused this monarch of Assyria to be! 
humbled to the dust. Like him, the? 
victorious Hitler has been debased,, 
Mussolini has been hanged, and now’ 
proud Hirohito has been humbled. As; 
said H. D. Wendland, “We need to re- 
tain the stern thought of Luther . . ., 
that God may shatter and reject the 
instruments which He has employed. | 
. . . God exalts kingdoms and nations, , 
gives them glory and power, great lead- | 
ers and great thinkers, but when it) 
pleases Him He brings to nought all | 
their earthly splendor.” 


| 
Put them in mind to be in subjection to| 
rulers, to authorities, to be obedient, to be 


ready unto every good work. Titus 3:1. 


OBEDIENCE ENJoINED. “Be subject to 
every ordinance of man for the Lord’s| 
sake,” enjoined St. Peter, “whether to 
the king, as supreme, or unto gov- 
ernors, as sent by him for vengeance 
on evil doers and for praise to them 
that do well.” But it should be a free 
and voluntary service. As said Jesus, 
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. Gon’s Witt Fina. 


“He that is greatest among you shall be 
your servant.” It is for us of the Sav- 
iour’s compassion to go beyond mere 
obedience to the law. 


_ But Peter and the apostles answered and 


‘said, We must obey God rather than men. 


Acts 5:29. 
“Be manly for 
God’s sake, and godly for man’s sake,” 


‘is a wise reversal of the usual policy 


of being manly before men and godly 


‘before God. The Christian general, 


“Stonewall” Jackson, put his religion 


‘into practice under all circumstances. 
He testified: “Rather than wilfully vio- 
date the known will of. God, I would 
forfeit my life.” When Peter and Jo 

risked their lives in testimony befor 


the accusing Jewish leaders, they boldly 
proclaimed, “Whether it is right in the 
sight of God to hearken unto you 
rather than unto God, judge ye: for we 
eannot but speak the things which we 
saw and heard!” When there is a con- 
flict between human and divine orders, 
God’s Word should be the final author- 
ity, and conscience the interpreter. 


But seek ye first his kingdom, and his 
righteousness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you. Matthew 6:33. 

First Turncs First. When Col. Travis 
with his 180 soldiers faced Santa Ana’s 
6,000 at The Alamo, he drew a line be- 
fore starting for the siege and said, 
“All who are willing to fight for lib- 
erty and independence, step on this side 
of the line,” and they stepped over to 
the last man, even carrying Col. Bowie 
of many battles and wounds, who was 
helpless in his bed but refused to be 
Jeft behind. “Remember The Alamo!” 
and be thrilled by the heroic exploits 
of all crusaders for freedom—but for- 
get not the supreme lesson they have 
taught us of self-sacrificing devotion to 
their country and its ideals! Outstand- 
ing beyond all material costs and vital 
sacrifices for ideals, are God’s “firsts” 


as enunciated by the Redeemer. 
ir 
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OQ Gop, Who in this land hast made 
Thy people the ministers of Thy just 
rule: So turn their hearts unto Thee, 
that holding their citizenship as a trust 
from Thee, they may guard, defend and 
use it according to Thy will, and that, 
serving Thee with willing, joyful and 
obedient hearts, they may cherish their 
freedom as a blessing of Thy Gospel, 
and strive to bring it unto all peoples; 
through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our 
Lord. Amen. 


Happenings in the Home 
(Continued from page 21) 


help. They should inquire about the 
homework, and give pupils all possible 
encouragement toward: doing it. Do not 
do it for them, and give only as much 
help as is necessary. 

The new Augsburg Uniform Lessons 
appear in a new dress. They have un- 
dergone decided improvement in pro- 
cedures and devices to get a wholesome 
response from the pupils and to help 
them to learn what is in the Bible and 
how Bible passages help them to live 
and grow spiritually. These books may 
be taken home. Parents should pro- 
vide a Bible for each boy and girl for 
use at home and in class. They ought 
to help the youngsters to get well ac- 
quainted with the Bible passages and 
stories and help them to develop a 
larger interest in what is done in Sun- 
day school. Completion exercises and 
other parts of the lesson which require 
writing words in the book should not be 
done at home; that may be done to bet- 
ter advantage in the class, for it there 
becomes a part of the class discussion 
and more than one benefits. 

Parents of children in the groups up 
to age 11, and perhaps a little beyond, 
could help themselves, the teachers, 
the children, and the whole school by 
forming parent-leader groups. In sev- 
eral meetings a year they could get 
better acquainted with one another. 
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luther’s Choice of the Priesthood | 


Fear, and Search for a Gracious God, Led to His Decision 
By IVAN H. HAGEDORN, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Hep, dear Saint Anne, and I will be 
a monk.” This was the prayer which 
was lifted by young Martin Luther 
when he was caught by a severe thun- 
derstorm in the summer of 1505 while 
returning to Erfurt following a short 
visit made to his parents in Mansfeld. 
This experience, however, was just one 
in a long chain of similar experiences 
which influenced his mind and heart in 
the direction of devoting his life to the 
service of God. As a mere lad, his sen- 
sitive heart had often been terrorized 
by the stern and forbidding pictures of 
Christ found in the stained glass win- 
dows of the little church which he had 
attended with his parents. The many 
cloisters he found in the city of Erfurt, 
upon his arrival there to begin his 
studies at the university, were likewise 
perpetual reminders of God’s claims 
upon his life. Doubtless too, the devas- 
tating plagues which from time to time 
ravaged his country, laying their gaunt 
hands upon so many young lives, dis- 
turbed him profoundly. When at last 
two of his own brothers and a very 
close friend were laid low by this grim 
harvester, he was sobered beyond 
measure. He was led to question his 
own readiness to meet his God and 
Judge. “How can I find approval in the 
sight of God?” was the cry which 
welled up from the very depths of his 
being, and the question demanded an 
answer. 


A Difficult Decision 

It was no “foxhole” religion, how- 
ever, which prompted the young Lu- 
ther to enter the monastery. It was a 
decision calmly reached through sober 
thought, and in deliberate opposition to 
the strong will of his greatly loved and 
revered father. On the evening of July 
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15, 1505, following an evening of song | 
and pleasant talk, he announced his 
plan to a circle of friends who had as- _ 
sembled at his invitation in his rooms 
at the university: “Today you see me, © 
and nevermore.” It was his farewell to | 
the world. 

The next morning, he quit his rooms, 
leaving behind all his books, excepting | 
his Virgil and Plautus, and made his _ 
way through the crooked streets of 
Erfurt to the monastery of the Hermits 
of Augustine. There at the gate he 
humbly craved admission. The heavy 
gate soon opened, and Luther entered. 
Upon his ear fell the sound of the big 
lock, as it was drawn in closing. Lu-— 
ther later said: “I never thought to 
leave the convent again. I was entirely 
dead to the world.” In the biographical © 
study, “The Oak of Saxony,” the au- | 
thor, Edwin P. Booth, says of Luther’s 
entry into the monastery something | 
vital to remember: “It was not,” he | 
says, “so much a conversion as a con- 
clusion.” 


Father Disappointed 

Certain it is that it was a conclusion 
which brought deep disappointment to 
Luther’s father. When Hans Luther, on 
that bright autumn day, received the 
letter from his son informing him that 
the youth upon whom he had pinned 
all his hopes had entered the monastery 
to study for the priesthood, we can well 
believe that a heavy darkness settled 
upon his heart. Surely he must have 
thought that the boy, who even the | 
sober professors at the university had | 
considered headed for a brilliant career | 
in the legal profession, must be crazy | 
to brush aside that which promised — 
wealth and success just to enter upon. 
the drab life of the cloister. Heart- 
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broken, the father wrote back to his 
son, using the address “du,” as to a 
child, instead of the honorable “ihr,” 
as he had been accustomed to use ever 
since his son, Martin, had taken his de- 
gree. Possibly only a German can un- 
derstand this fully. 

But not so readily did Hans Luther 
accept the miscarriage of the plans to 
' which he had devoted his whole life 
| to perfecting. Eventually, father and 
‘son met personally. We can believe it 


| Hans and Margarethe Luther, 


| Parents of the Reformer 


' was a dramatic meeting. Young Luther 
had been in the habit of deferring to his 
- father’s will in everything. But in this 
decision we know he remained immov- 
able. It was steel rubbing against steel. 
- Undoubtedly, it was the discipline re- 
quired in reaching and maintaining 
such a decision which prepared Martin 
Luther a dozen years later at Worms 
to dig in his heels and make his stand, 
though the heavens fell. 
Once Luther wrote to his father, “I 
did not willingly become a monk, much 
| less for the “sake ‘of feeding my belly; 
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but when I was suddenly surrounded 
with terror and the anguish of death, I 
vowed a compulsory and extorted vow. 
Immediately, you said to me, ‘God grant 
that it be not an impostor and a dia- 
bolical spectre.’ This word, even as 
though God Himself had spoken by 
your mouth, penetrated and sank to the 
bottom of my soul; but I stopped and 
blocked up my heart as much as I could 
against you and your word.” Later in 
his career Luther realized the correct- 
ness of his father’s appraisal. 


Eventually Satisfied 


We can well believe that desolating 
thoughts thereafter occupied the mind 
of Hans Luther, as he toiled at his 
smelting furnaces in Mansfeld. To think 
that his son, a Master of Arts, was 
obliged to drudge just like any peasant, 
indeed, even more menially, going 


‘about as a mendicant monk begging 


alms from house to house! He had 
planned so differently. One time, the 
Vicar General of the Augustinian 
monks, John von Staupitz, tried to com- 
fort the father by saying that inasmuch 
as his son gave every evidence of pos- 
sessing a fine mind, he might rise high 
among the men of learning in the 
church. Doubtless, the eld iron master 
waited impatiently for some fulfillment 
of that hope. And at last, some rays of 
brightness began to shine into his dark- 
ened heart. Successively, he heard that 
his son was to be on the faculty of the 
new university at Wittenberg; that he 
was selected by his Order to go to 
Rome on a diplomatic mission; that the 
King of Saxony had heard Father Lu- 
ther preach and was deeply impressed 
with his ability to make hard theological 
truths simple and clear; that his Order 
made him the superintendent of eleven 
monasteries; and that the printing press 
at Wittenberg was kept busy turning 
out volumes of his sermons and lec- 
tures. Such things would indeed bring 
a measure of consolation to the old 
father’s heart. 
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THEY MUST NOT PERISH 


Children's Needs in Europe Subject of Special Appeal 


PRECEDED by endorsements by Execu- 
tive Director of Lutheran World Ac- 
tion Ralph H. Long and by Special 
Representative S. C. Michelfelder, as- 
signed to duty in 
Europe, the Berne 
Appeal was issued 
from the New York 
office of Lutheran 
World Action in a 
bulletin under date of 
October 15. We quote: 


quantities and should be collected and 

sent through authorized channels. 
“Only by immediate and co-ordi- 

nated effort can a colossal catastrophe 


Relief for Europe 
By N. WILLISON 


THE autumn winds remind us of the ruins 


Where grope and shiver millions dispossessed 


Children Must Not 
Perish from Hunger 


By war of homes and means that might restore them. 
Of clothes to wear and blankets for their rest. 


or Cold 

“Children by the 
millions are in im- 
minent danger of 
starving and freezing 
as winter comes to 
Europe unless imme- 
diate help comes from 
countries which have 
food, clothing, vita- 
mins and medicines. 
Helpless children can- 
not survive much 
longer, unless there is 
a united effort to save 
them. Every official, 
humanitarian, and re- 
ligious agency must 
come to the rescue 
immediately, or it will 
be too late. We plead 
for generous. public 
support of all organ- 
izations and agencies 
willing to co-operate. 


In visions of the night we hear the children 
From cold and hunger whimper: can we bear 

To leave the mothers helpless in their presence 
When we have food and garments we can spare? 


Thanks be to God: the Saviour had compassion 
On all the poor, the weary, the forlorn; 

The sick He healed; the dead arose to greet Him; 
The sinner was to life in Him reborn. 

When He ascended to the throne of power 

He left His Church the lonely ones to find; 

He sent the Spirit to endow disciples 

For acts of love such as we have in mind. 


It now behooves disciples to be neighbors: 

To follow Him Whose office was to save, 

Whose heart knew only love for human beings: 
Their need alone the ground on which He gave. 
Then let us serve that others may. see Jesus 

In us; so serve that we see Him in them, 
Regardless of their color, state, or nation— 

A cup in life excels a requiem. 


Saskatoon, Canada. 


Generous financial assistance must be 
given so that food, medicines, vitamins 
and bedding may be purchased and 
foster care may be provided for or- 
phaned and homeless children. Warm 
clothing will also be needed in huge 
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be avoided. The conditions in several 
European countries compel us to make 
this common appeal in the strongest 
possible way. We who have seen these 
conditions and heard these cries for 
help must lay it upon the consciences 
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of all to share to the limit of their 
money and goods now. We whole- 
heartedly welcome and support efforts 
already undertaken by governments 
and agencies, national and interna- 
tional. We urge much greater support 
of their efforts in the dire emergency 
‘now confronting Europe. We pledge 
ourselves to work together in meeting 


the needs without regard to nationality, 
race or creed.” 

Dr. Long, endorsing the appeal, has 
stated: “Every congregation in our 
constituency (three and a half million 
Lutherans) will be alerted to the 
urgency of this appeal. We will co- 
operate to the limit in providing ma- 
terial aid.” 


Called Meeting of Georgia-Alabama Synod 


Reported by D. L. HEGLAR, Brunswick, Ga. 


_ A SPECIAL convention of the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod, called by the Execu- 
tive Committee, was held in the Churce 

of the Resurrection, Augusta, Ga., the 
Rev. J. Frank Davis pastor, September 
28. The meeting was called to order by 
Dr. C. A. Linn, president of the synod. 

Following a brief organization and 
business session, the Service with the 
Holy Communion was conducted by the 
Rev. J. Frank Davis and the Rev. T. H. 
Weeks, secretary. The sermon was 
preached by the president, who used as 
his text, Matt. 5:48. 

At the afternoon session three im- 
portant items of business were acted 
upon; namely, the reception of new 
ministers into the synod, the reception 
of a new congregation, and the discus- 
sion and approval of an appeal for funds 
for a church building in Mobile, Ala. 

The new pastors coming into the 
synod were: the Rev. John R. Brokhoff, 
Church of the Redeemer, Atlanta, Ga., 
who was received by transfer from the 
Virginia Synod; and the Rev. David F. 
Conrad, Christ Church, Birmingham, 
‘Ala., received by transfer from the 
North Carolina Synod. 

The new congregation received is St. 
John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Atlanta, Ga. This congregation was or- 
ganized under this name, but as an in- 
dependent congregation, July 25, 1869. 
It is a strong, self-supporting congrega- 
tion with a very adequate brick church 
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building and Sunday school facilities. 
Adjacent to the church is a two-story 
frame parsonage. More recently, St. 
John’s congregation has been associated 
with the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church; but, being composed of a 
membership, the larger part of which 
was originally Lutheran, it decided to 
unite with the Georgia- Alabama Synod. 
The official delegate of the congrega- 
tion attending the meeting of the synod 
was Erwin G. Baumer. Since the meet- 
ing of the synod, it has been announced 
that the Rev. Clarence K. Derrick, pas- 
tor of St. Andrew’s Church, Charleston, 
S. C., has accepted a call to become pas- 
tor of this church. 

The appeal for Mobile is for $7,500, 
to be raised throughout the synod dur- 
ing the month of October, and to be 
applied to the purchase of a new lot 
and the erection of a new church at a 
cost of approximately $32,000. The 
action of the synod provided ways and 
means for gathering these funds. 

At the evening session, two recent 
graduates of the Lutheran Theological 
Southern Seminary, Columbia, S. C., 
were received into the gospel ministry 
by the rite of ordination: T. Osborne 
Stelling of Augusta, Ga., who has ac- 
cepted a call from the Board of Foreign 
Missions to Liberia, Africa, and Horace 
J. C. Lindler of Chapin, S. C., who has 
accepted a call to the Ebenezer Parish 
in Effingham County, Georgia. 
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“As Sheep Having No Shepherd” 


~ Chaplain (Major) EDMUND A. BOSCH Describes Sundry Ministries 
Among War-stricken People of Europe 


In the space of one week’s time I 
conducted one funeral service, bap- 
tized four infants, performed the rite 
of confirmation, and held one service of 
Holy Communion. The unusual fact in 
connection with the foregoing is that 
it was all done for civilians. In a small 
town in Czechoslovakia I had come 
upon a group of Lutherans, Evangel- 
icals, some of whom had not had the 
ministration of a Lutheran pastor for 
over a year. 

The small town was in the Sudeten 
area of Czechoslovakia not far from 
Pilsen. Those to whom I ministered 
were either Sudeten Germans who had 
lived all their lives in this village, or 
“Reichs-Deutsche,” who because of the 
ravages of war had been forced to leave 
their homes and found themselves in 
this town on V-E Day. It did not take 
long for the news to get around that I 
was a Lutheran pastor, that I could 
speak a passable German, and that I 
would at least hear their difficulties. 

The first who came to me was the 
widow of the man whom T later buried. 
The local Catholic priest upon whom 
I had called had referred her to. me. 
He would have conducted the funeral 
service, but felt that she would prefer 
a Lutheran pastor inasmuch as one was 
available. At the funeral service, held 
in the small local cemetery, a number 
of those present timidly but eagerly 
asked if it were possible for them to 
receive the Blessed Sacrament. Ar- 
rangements were made to hold the 
service in a large room in one of the 
houses. The service was advertised by 
word of mouth, and twenty-seven in- 
dividuals received Absolution and the 
Lord’s Supper as they knelt before our 
portable altar, furnished by the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council and used by 
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me for over four years. At home I 

have never heard such expressions of 
joy and gratitude as I heard that day, 
after that simple, humble service. My 
Lord truly was present. 


Baptism Administered 

Charlotta , a waitress in our Of- _ 
ficers’ Mess, asked me if I would bap- 
tize her infant. Charlotta was young 
and pretty, and had served in the 
Wehrmacht in a capacity similar to that 
of our WACS. Her husband was still 
a prisoner of war in the hands of the 
Allies. She herself had been baptized | 
in Pilsen, but, being German, was not 
permitted to ride on the trains and 
therefore could not take her child there — 
to be baptized. Nor would she have 
found a German pastor there. With the 
permission of the Catholic priest, all ar- 
rangements were made to use the Cath- 
olic church for the baptismal service. 
Another young mother had come to my | 
office asking to have her baby bap- 
tized. At the church there were two) 
additional children who sought God’s 
grace in the Sacrament of Baptism. We > 
used a small chapel-like sacristy at the 
side of the altar for our service. 

While there, another mother asked if 
we would confirm her fifteen-year-old | 
daughter. We hesitated a moment as} 
we had not instructed her. We knew we 
would be leaving in a few days—the: 
plea was so urgent—and so, after a few! 
questions we decided that under exist- | 
ing circumstances it would .be possible} 
to confirm her. We entered the record | 
in her official booklet. The children who } 
were baptized received U. S. Army’ 
baptismal certificates as well as Ger- - 
man Bibles furnished originally by the: 
American Bible Society, and properly 
inscribed. 
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American Aid Sought 

By this time there was a_ steady 
stream of civilians coming into my of- 
fice. Two sisters who had left Poland 
before the advance of the Russians 
‘wanted to know how to communicate 
with their brother, a Catholic priest, 
who had remained behind. Did I think 
it was safe for them to try to travel 
home? or would the Russians harm 
them? A seventy-year-old widow who 
had left behind property worth a mil- 
lion marks needed some assistance so 
that she could buy the little food that 
‘she was permitted to buy. 
_ Another elderly woman came to ask 
if I could do anything to prevent the 
sending of a young mother and her t 
very small children into the Russian 
occupied zone for the purpose of work- 
ing in the harvests. I contacted the 
Civil Affairs Officer in a neighboring 
town. He investigated the matter, and 
prevented the shipping of an entire 
trainload of such potential harvest 
workers. However, under the pre- 
tense of repatriating a large group of 
Silicians, another train, made up of 
open freight cars with no protection 
from the elements and filled with Ger- 
mans of all ages, was taken into the 
Russian occupied zone for that purpose. 
Perhaps by now, if the crops have been 
gathered, the interrupted journey to 
their homes may have been completed. 
One must consider that such groups 
are made up almost entirely of women 
and children. Men, except the old ones, 
are noticeably absent. 


Fake Promises 

We could write of Erika, who sud- 
denly no longer worked in our Of- 
ficers’ Quarters, and who with her 
parents boarded the train that was sup- 
posedly to take them to their home in 
Silicia. A young woman of about thirty- 
five, very devout, she had spoken to 
me several times of Germany under 
Hitler. Although she had worked for 
the government, she had never joined 
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the Nazi party. From her statements, 
as well as from her manner, we gath- 
ered that there was still a deep religious 
feeling in Germany. 

We could write of Udo, a German- 
Pole, who also worked at our Officers’ 
Quarters as a kind of handy man. Udo 
celebrated his sixteenth birthday while 
we were there. He invited me as his 
only guest to share a sugar-cake one 
of the women had baked for him. He 
had been injured in an accident at 
home about a year ago. After several 
months in a local hospital he, too, had 
to flee before the Russian advance, and 
had spent several months more in vari- 
ous hospitals. He had not heard from 
his parents since January, and knew 
nothing of their whereabouts or how 
they fared. Here he was alone. But 
his eyes were eager—and to me he was 
a symbol of youth everywhere who, 
even in the midst of a world that has 
tumbied all about them, are somehow 
able to look forward with faith and 
hope in the future. Perhaps that light 
of faith which I saw in his eyes was 
originally kindled when, as he related 
to me, he and his father upon return- 
ing home from church would rest by 
the side of the road as it wound through 
some shaded woods. Then the father 
would explain to Udo the sermon they 
had heard that morning, or would tell 
him Bible stories. 

There are many such groups who are 
“as sheep having no shepherd.” Groups 
of Catholics without a priest—groups 
of Protestants without a pastor—they 
seem to dot the countryside. In most 
European countries, neither ordained 
clergymen nor theological students are 
exempt from military service. As a re- 
sult of these long years of war, there is 
a critical shortage of “shepherds.” 

The church must, in the spirit of 
Jesus, be “moved with compassion” as 
it looks upon all those who have been 
“scattered abroad” and must pray the 
Lord of the harvest “that He will send 
forth laborers into His harvest.” 
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Bible 


Martin Luther, His and His Pen 


IN THEIR OWN TONGUE 


Reformation Displaced Dead Language in Worship and Holy Scripture 


One of the great treasures which has 
been made ours through the Protestant 
Reformation is the high privilege of 
divine worship. 

Of course, the people worshiped God 
before the Reformation. They were 
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humble and devout in it. They were 
faithful. But between “before” and 
“since” there is a difference, Realizing 
it, one should be conscious not of them 
and their limitations, but of the blessed 
privilege which now is ours. 
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The movement was neither very old 
nor very strong before changes began 
to find place in the accustomed worship 
of the people, both in form and prac- 
tice, and particularly in spirit. 


Intelligibility 
The first thing done was the effort 
to make what the folk were engaged in 
intelligible to them. Changes could not 
be made arbitrarily, nor could many 
things be done at once. They were ac- 
customed to what they had, wedded to 
it, loved it, practiced it; but much of it 
- was simply form and practice. There- 
fore first attempts were to bring home 
to the practicers a way in which they 
could better understand what they were 
doing and, knowing this, reach into the 
spirit of the act for their own uplif 
of heart and mind. Thus in the formal 
worship first one part then another ap- 
peared “in their own tongue”—and just 
that is one of the inheritances we have 
—divine worship in the language we 
speak and understand. The Holy Scrip- 
tures were read in this; some prayers 
soon were added; the Consecration in 
the Holy Supper came shortly; and most 
emphatically, the preaching of the 
Word was in their language. Here, 
there is another of the great inherit- 
ances, actually a double one, first spir- 
itual preaching itself, and that, of the 
Gospel. 
Luther is reported to have said of 
this, “Preach to Hans and Gretchen, 
and their parents will understand!” 


Simplification 
The next progress can be named sim- 
plification. The great body of rite and 
ceremony, of custom and practice, was 
‘slowly but definitely winnowed and 
cleansed. Many superstitions and ac- 
tions of merit gaining character had at- 
tached themselves to the worship of the 
Church. The worship was there,. and 
the forms were in much very lofty and 
lovely, but the act, the practice, that 
was the common man’s engagement. 
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Much that he did, he knew what the 
end to be gained might be, but little 
else, except that it was gained just by 
doing such things! 

So simplification became cleansing 
and giving an evangelical reason and 
purpose in what was retained or sub- 
stituted. There, of course, the “new 
teaching” found its place and the stand- 
ard of judging, cleansing, retaining, 
providing, established on pure, evan- 
gelical principles. 

Quite early in the progress of this 
Movement, these principles began to be 
applied to the forms used in divine 
worship, the common worship of the 
people. The chiefest of these was The 
Mass. One of two men preceded Luther 
in an attempt to reform, make evan- 
gelical, the Liturgy. But it was Luther’s 
three writings on this which not only 
paved the way but exerted the influ- 
ence which brought about eventually 
the Evangelical Mass or Liturgy of the 
Holy Communion, which is now ours. 


S 
Sacrament for Sacrifice 

Here, now, no longer is Sacrifice, but 
Sacrament—“For you”!—but therewith 
the worshiper’s sacrifice of prayer, 
praise, thanksgiving, and consecration. 
Here is the high privilege of direct ap- 
proach and personal participation, not 
through intermediary, not through the 
invoked aid of others, no matter how 
holy; but here, too, is personal respon- 
sibility. This is mine, but I must make 
it so—devoutly and thankfully and con- 
tinuously. 

Thus sensible participation—in the 
fullest and highest sense, personal wor- 
ship—became the possession and priv- 
ilege of the common man. And it be- 
came active: he had share in it. He not 
only listened, but he spake. He con- 
fessed his faith. He sang his praises. 
And what a revolution in his worship 
that singing of psalms and canticles and 
hymns brought about. Look at your 
Hymn Book today: that is one of the 

(Continued on page 33) 
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eros: the Vesk 


WitTHoUT question the world moves 
forward in the direction of better 
homes, better jobs and better provi- 
sions for education. The little red 
schoolhouse is displaced by the town- 
ship center with bus service to- bring 
the pupils to their classes. We had 
some of the experiences of a rural 
teacher as he could and did function a 
half century ago, and can thus testify 
that there was room for the improve- 
ments that have been made. 

But in our opinion, one feature of 
those early days can no longer be con- 
tinued: we are recalling “the last day 
of school” in which pupils and parents 
participated. The children sang songs 
and spoke pieces, and their elders 
brought baskets filled to the brim with 
tasteful viands. The teacher (there was 
rarely more than one) hoped that John 
and Mary would acquit themselves 
creditably when, attired in their Sun- 
day clothes, they “spoke pieces” with 
youthful bashfulness, and when the 
baskets were uncovered he demon- 
strated appreciation by sampling each 
family’s menu. 

What has this to do with the editor? 
Well, we had a sort of last day of school 
recently when we were the guests of 
our fellow (and sister) writers. Our 
successor as editor, Dr. Ruff, served as 
Master of Ceremonies. It was an oc- 
casion of which we shall have long 
continued and pleasant memories. 


DATE MARKING OCCURRENCES 
THE death and funeral of President 
Emeritus Dr. F. H. Knubel gave sad 
distinction to October 16 and 20, but 
not all the events of the week were 
occasions for regrets. On October 17, 
the seniors of Gettysburg and Phila- 
delphia theological seminaries were en- 
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tertained by the ULCA Board of Pub- 
lication and by a happy coincidence, 
that agency’s Executive Secretary, Col. 
H. Torrey Walker, was home in time 
for this meeting. The gathering of 
sixty-five young men at the threshold 
of their calls to the Church’s pastorates 
and the return of Colonel Walker to 
resume his work in the Church were 
factors in a promising situation in 
whose prospects the Colonel’s delight — 
was obvious. He presided over the 
post-prandial portion of the young 
men’s entertainment at lunch, and later 
in the Chapel he made very brief fore- 
casts of the plans of the United Lu- 
theran Church for making print a very 
powerful and helpful agency in the 
coming years. 

By way of adjustment to the war’s 
demands an “accelerated” course of 
preparation for the ministry was in- 
stituted in all our theological semi- 
naries. One result is the large num- 
ber of graduates as of 1945, but fewer 
entrants for future graduation. How- 
ever, the prospects of meeting the. de- 
mands of the Church for trained min- 
isters are such as to make “men for 
the ministry” a realistic slogan for the 
future. The mission field, both foreign 
and domestic, will suffer neglect if the 
call to preach the Gospel of Christ is 
not met with acceptances. 

Colonel Walker was absent twenty- 
five months from publication interests 
in performance of military duties. Most 
of this period was spent in Italy. Very 
soon after the surrender of the Fascist 
forces to the United Nations his as- 
signments were dictated by require- 
ments of the military government 
which was necessary in “occupied 
areas.” It does not surprise those who 
know his capacity for getting things 
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done to learn that two promotions ex- 
pressed Uncle Sam’s recognition of his 
services. Incidentally his contacts with 


‘the European civilians’ postwar state 


will doubtless be useful to those to 
whom we have committed the work of 
Spiritual, ecclesiastical, and social re- 
formation in which beginnings are now 


at initial stages. 


AS OF OCTOBER 31 


No doubt any editor of a Lutheran 
journal of which the day of issue is 


October 31, would call his readers’ at- 


tention to the place of that date in the 


activities of our churches. It is the be- 


ginning of an era, a birthday of grave 
importance under any and all circum- 
stances. 

But at this time, and in the United 
States and Canada, there are good and 
sufficient reasons why we should think 
of, talk of, write of the Reformation, 
and engage in positive activities con- 
cerning the continuance of its prin- 
ciples. Any’ group of Lutherans who 
permit the 1945 festival of the Refor- 
mation to lack attention is indifferent 
or disloyal to a great cause. 

To classify the claims of October 31, 
1945, one begins with a thought of the 
great war that has come to a conclu- 
sion. In it members of our churches 
have laid aside the garb and work of 
civilians and have put on the uniform 
of their nation’s armed forces. For the 
victory in whose achievement these 
participated, we thank God for divine 
protection of our country’s principles 
and their continuance in our land. 

We thank Him also when we give 
thought to fellow believers in Scan- 
dinavia and elsewhere, who refused to 
compromise their Christian convictions 
and are now emerging from persecu- 
tion. , 

We should not neglect to seek 
humbly the will of Christ relative to 
those who have been our foes. There 
is no palliation for the crimes com- 
mitted by the Axis powers in the name 
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of race and nation. When the arbitra- 
ment of war was chosen, those who led 
the people into armed conflict expected 
to win. They lost, and must now sub- 
mit to military punishment. But the 
Christian Church was not consciously 
a party to originating the war. It can 
and must enter upon that ministry of 
mercy and rehabilitation which is 
always its duty. 

Finally, we must all champion by 
word and deed those principles of 
evangelical doctrine which keep the 
world from subservience to any eccle- 
siastical dictator. Every form: of hier- 
archy is the road to the ruin of democ- 
racy. The flabby Protestantism that 
justifies indifference to the defense of 
evangelical practices under the excuse 


. of tolerance, misunderstands those in 


opposition. They are champions of 
hierarchy. When Lutherans become 
unevangelical, all our free institutions 
are endangered. The peril is now so 
apparent as to require prompt appeals 
to all to rally to the Church’s defense. 


In Their Own Tongue 


(Continued from page 31) 
treasures the Reformation brought to 
us. 
This is very sketchy and inadequate, 
and unworthy of so great and important 
a treasure, we know; but we have 
reached our limit except.for one final 
matter. This: The Protestant Reforma- 
tion has brought us the privilege of 
divine worship; and privilege it is, high 
and profound, for it brings me with 
my fellows directly into the presence 
of God, to engage in His praise; to 
voice to Him my faith and devotion; to 
open my heart to hear His Word; to 
pour out of my heart the seeking of my 
soul and life. One wonders how an 
evangelical Christian, possessed -of all 
this, can fail to be in His house, can 
pass any possible opportunity by of His 
worship! “Unto whom much is given, 
of him... expect the more”! 
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S° GH: O'7Oxut LESS ON® 


| hy Nathan P2. Melhorn 
One Part of a Great Privilege ees : 


Worshiping in the Church Involves Corporate Communion with God 
Sunday School Topic for November |! 
Nehemiah 8:1-12; Psalm 111; Isaiah 6:1-8; Acts 2:46-47 


THE CHURCH 


Worps whose present meaning is of great scope and significance often have quite | 
ordinary origins. Worship, for example, is a term to which we assign the highest of © 
human opportunities, corporate communion with God. The term has a purely Anglo- 
Saxon origin. Its first syllable is an abbreviation of worth, and the second syllable, ship, — 


attaches thereto a recognition of inherent, perhaps abstract, value. We suggest to our | 


readers at this point that they consult 
their dictionaries and thus see for them- 
selves in how great a variety of objects 
and persons attributes can be found to 
which some kind of worship is due. 


The Highest Form of Worship 


One starts his conception of this great- 
est of human privileges with the exercise 
of communion with God. There one re- 
calls our Lord’s words to the Samaritan 
woman,. when He said to her, “God is a 
spirit, and they that worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 
Worthiness that evokes true worship must 
have a basis of fear or benefit. Obviously, 
also, there is recognition that is mutual 
between worshiped and worshiper. Only 
thus can there be ah expression of man’s 
adoration of his infinite Maker and God’s 
responses thereto. 

But beyond the exercise of the indi- 
vidual’s engagement in communion with 
God, we have those promises on His part 
which are realized by the organic worship 
of the “company of believers,” they whom 
St. Paul calls “the body of Christ.” For the 
increase in power gained by the gathering 
of believers we have the revelation that 
wherever two or three are gathered to- 
gether in His name, He is in the midst of 
them. It is this promise of His presence 
that warrants assembling ourselves “in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

The common worship of His children is 
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pleasing to God and has His blessing. There © 


is a momentum of numbers and a merit 


of unity in adoration that gives priority to 


the petitions of brethren in the faith. Peo- 
ple quite overlook this added merit when 


they think they can worship God as ef- — 


fectively away from the gatherings in the 
church or its equivalent. Our Lord de- 
sires that exercise of interest in each other 
which is expressed by our meeting to- 
gether for prayer and guidance. These 
“congregations of believers” by experience 
adopt forms of communion with God and 
thereby provide us with what we call 
liturgical formulae. 

Such public worship—or divine services, 
if one prefers a widely used term—has the 
additional value of articulating believers 
so that as a company they act in proclaim- 
ing the Gospel to the whole world. At 
times such as the present, when an evil 
like war has brought millions of persons 
into a state of great need, and when the 
combined resources of the whole Chris- 
tian world will not be too great to keep our 
brethren alive, nothing short of combined 
activities can bear witness to the permea- 
tive support of God, and obtain divine 
blessing upon our efforts. Only common 
worship by means of well-organized rela- 
tionships can meet this situation effectively. 

But such group responses to the divine 
summons, “Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens,” are only some of the innumerable 
forms of worship which are constantly in 
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| process wherever Christians have occa- 
sion to exercise their appreciation of God’s 
loving and empowering nearness. Espe- 
' cially in recent months, when millions of 
' men and women were under the stresses 
of danger and separation, has worship be- 
' gun and ended our days and sprung from 
our souls as we thought of loved ones in 
' need of His protection. 
_ Of course, errors have crept into the 
practices of worship. One of these is 
“mechanizing” our public communion with 
God by unthinking recitation of formulas 
of praise, petition and thanksgiving. The 
formula need not thus be reduced to 


emptiness. It can be the expression of en- 
tire sincerity. But routine can bring to 
worship such a degree of fixation as to 
deprive it of conscious rendition. And 
worship which is not of heart, mind, and 
mouth, is little superior to the Tibetan’s 
prayer wheel. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


November 5-11 
M. The Bible in Worship. Nehemiah 8:1-3. 
T. Praise in Worship. Psalm 148. 
W. Prayer in Worship I Kings 3:6-9. 
Th. Confession of Sin. II Chron. 7:11-18. 
Godly Reverence. Isaiah 6:1-8. 
. The Lord’s Supper. I Cor. 11:23-26. 
Thanksgiving in Worship. Psalm 111:1-4. 


News and Views on Our Sunday Schools 


TeacHinc the Bible is the major functio 
of our Sunday schools. Every Sunday 
there are approximately 4,000 Sunday 
schools in our church busy at this task. 
Is this worth while? We shall let a few 
leaders of the present and the past answer 
the question for us. 

GENERAL MacArtHur—‘“Believe me, sir, 
never a night goes by, be I ever so tired, 
but I read the Word of God before I go 
to bed.” 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—“Young man, my 
advice to you is that you cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with, and a firm belief in, the 
Holy Scriptures. This is your certain in- 
terest.” 

GENERAL Rosert E. Lee—“The Bible is a 
book in comparison with which all others 
in my eyes are of minor importance, and 
which in all perplexities and distresses has 
never failed to give me light and strength.” 

GrorcE WASHINGTON—“It is impossible to 
govern rightly the world without God and 
the Bible.” 

ANDREW JACKSON—‘“It (the Bible) is the 
rock on which our Republic rests.” 

ABRAHAM LincotN—“I am profitably en- 
gaged in reading the Bible. Take all of 
this book upon reason that you can, and 
the balance by faith, and you will live and 
die a better man.” 

THEODORE RooseveLT—“Almost every man 
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who has by his life-work added to the sum 
of human achievement, of which the race 
is proud, of which our people are proud, 
almost every such man has based his life- 
work largely upon the teachings of the 
Bible.” 

Wooprow Witson—‘“A man has deprived 
himself of the best there is in the world 
who has deprived himself of this (a 
knowledge of the Bible).” 

GENERAL DwiGuHTt EISENHOWER—“The 
world today needs two things:—food and 
moral leadership.” In other words—Bread, 
and the Bread of Life. 

Visser T’Hoorr (General Secretary of 
the World Council of Churches at Geneva) 
— In Holland the people thought the Bible 
must contain some dynamite, since the 
Nazis were so anxious to destroy it; so 
they reopened its pages to find the dyna- 
mite—and they found it.” 

Quotations from many pastors and other 
church leaders could be included. What 
do you say? Do our efforts through our 
Sunday schools confirm our statements? 


Teaching Thoughts for November || 

1, You can worship God anywhere; but 
do you? 

2. Regular times and places for worship 
make fellowship with God a real part of 
life. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


A Personal Budget—2 Corinthians 9: 6-9 


THERE is no conflict between planned 
giving and spirituality. Many church 
members seem to think that there is more 
grace in giving “as the spirit moves.” They 
do not want weekly envelopes. They re- 
fuse to make pledges. They say, “When 
I come to church I will give.” They do not 
want to be bothered with any system. 
Careful accounting seems to them “a 
Scotch custom.” So they place their gifts 
on the plate, hardly knowing how much 
they are giving. “The right hand does not 
know what the left hand gives.” Nor does 
the right hand care! 

It is interesting to read Paul’s appeal to 
the Corinthian Christians in I Corinthians 
16: 2. Paul was much concerned about the 
Christians in Jerusalem who were not only 
persecuted but terribly poor. He received 
offerings on his missionary travels for 
their relief, and here he asks that offerings 
be laid aside for this purpose each Sun- 
day. He notes that he had made the same 
request of the churches in Galatia. When 
he visited the congregations, these offer- 
ings were to be brought to the services. 

Paul knew that there would be much 
larger offerings by such a system. It is 
the installment principle—so much a part 
of our American economic life. Unless the 
people laid by regularly for this offering, 
they would probably spend so much for 
other things that there would be little left 
for the poor brethren. Every church treas- 
urer knows that his church has its best 
support from those who give regularly out 
of a planned budget. 


For Remembrance 


There are other good reasons for plan-. 


ning our giving. Since the Corinthian 
Christians were laying aside an offering 
each week for the poor Christians in Jeru- 
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salem, they would be remembering them. ~ 
Surely they would sympathize with them. © 
They would picture them as hungry, ill- © 
nourished, and even starving. Their ap- — 
petites for their own bountiful meals would © 
not be so good if they did nothing about 
them. They would not want to be like i 
hardhearted Dives—feasting while Lazarus 
lay at the door. So planned giving opened 
their hearts in sympathy. 

They would also pray for the poor saints 
in Jerusalem. Our interests follow our 
gifts; and for the Christian, interest in 
others means prayer for others. The whole 
spirit of their giving would be warmed by 
remembrance week after week. 

All this suggests the values in personal 
budgets that plan for our benevolent giv- 
ing. We will give more. We will give 
with more compassion. We will give pray- 
erfully. 


Stewards 

Each Christian is a steward. His money 
is only one part of his possessions, all of 
which are intrusted to him by God’s grace. 
Remember the parable of the talents. 
There is no dodging its meaning. Our time, 
our talents, our money, our all, belong to 
God; and we must give an account of our 
stewardship some day. God expects us to 
return to the work of His Kingdom “as we 
are able.” We are to give as the Lord has 
blessed us. How can we do this, if we do 
not know how the Lord has blessed us? 

My father kept careful account of his 
money all his life. When he died, I found 
account books that went back to college 
days at Gettysburg. Annually in January 
he balanced his books to see just-what he 
was worth. Always he made sure that 
more than a tithe had been given away. 
He was generous, and his careful budget- 
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ing added to his giving rather than sub- 


tracting from it. He enjoyed giving be- 
cause his giving was thought out, planned. 
He always had money to give, because he 
was careful not to live beyond his income. 

Good stewardship demands good ac- 
counting. We want to know what we can 
give. We want to be ready for every pos- 
sible need of the Kingdom that we can 
help to meet. 


‘With Grace 


Giving ought to be full of grace. There 
should be no expectation of reward. It is 
gratitude and love to God that call forth 
our generosity. It is true that all we call 
our own is really God’s. Yet it is not 
duty alone that leads us to pay a kind of 
interest to God on His investment in 
Even the tithe—which is 10 percent—must 


not become a matter of cold accounting. 


That kind of giving can become formal and 
loveless. When we remember Jesus Christ, 
when we realize His love toward us, we 
must want to give to the causes that are 
dear to His heart. This kind of steward- 


-ship is duty plus love. Every gift should 


be a thank offering. 

To make and keep a personal budget be- 
comes a means to help us express our love 
more adequately. Here are parents who 
want their child to have the advantages of 
an education. For years they lay aside, 
little by little, the funds that will be neces- 
sary. ‘Often it means that: they will go 
without some of the things they would 
like to have bought. Love admits no sac- 
rifice.. As they work over the family ac- 
counts, they are not misers, laying by for 
their own selfish purposes. Every figure 
entered in their books is an expression of 
love. Every dollar saved for that child is 
a symbol of their love. 

So with our personal budgets. If they 
are carefully and prayerfully made, they 
become an act of worship. Their purpose 
is to make it possible to do more for Christ 
and His Kingdom. Incidentally, they will 


encourage thrift and will result in the 


elimination of much waste. This, however, 
will not be the Christian motive for budg- 
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eting. It will be that we may have more 
to give to the Lord who loved us and gave 
Himself for us. 

* * * * 


To Leapers: Topic, November 11. 


7 
Lutheran Seminars for 


1945-1946 


LUTHERAN Seminars for pastors will be 
held in 36 cities from coast to coast in 
February 1946. Three outstanding Lu- 
theran leaders will address each of these 
one-day seminars, the general theme be- 
ing, “God Works through His Church.” 
Subjects to be discussed are, “The Cen- 
trality of the Word in the Contemporary 
Church,” “The Church and Its Community 
Responsibility,” and “Lutheran Unity and 
Co-operation.” 

Sponsored by the American Lutheran 
Conference, the seminars will be partic- 
ipated in by pastors of the Missouri Synod 
and the United Lutheran Church, as was 
also the case with the seminars held in 
1943 and 1944. The three speakers at each 
seminar will be one each from the Confer- 
ence, Missouri Synod and United Lutheran 
Church. Both the national and local com- 
mittees include membership from all these 
Lutheran groups. 

Members of the national committee are 
Dr. Wm. G. Sodt, Milwaukee; the Rev. H. 
Conrad Hoyer, Chicago; Dr. Martin An- 
derson, Chicago; Dr. O. A. Geisemann, 
River Forest; and Dr. Armin George Weng, 
Chicago. Pastor Joseph Simonson of 
Christ Church, St. Paul, is director. 

Cities to be visited by the seminars are: 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, Spokane, Denver, Mason City, Des 
Moines, Omaha, Kansas City, Dallas, 
Houston, San Antonio, Sioux Falls, Aber- 
deen, Minot, Fargo, Duluth, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, Eau Claire, Green Bay, Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, Rock Island-Moline-Daven- 
port, Champaign-Urbana, Fort Wayne, 
Detroit, Saginaw, Toledo, Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus, Dayton, Pittsburgh, Washixieton, 
D. C., New York and Worcester. ‘ 
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BOOKS 


The Reformation of Sullivan 


Under Orders. By William L. Sullivag. Richard R. Smith. 197 pages. $2.50. | 

Tuts is a story of one who was brought up in the Roman Catholic Church and had 
a profound desire to be saved in that church. After a bitter inner struggle he had to 
give up, under the terrible pressure of the profound paradox that the Roman Catholic 
Church has no salvation in it for one who ardently and prayerfully seeks the truth. 

This book thus has a strange affinity for Lutherans. In a similar fashion, but at 


greater depth, this was Luther’s experience. 

Dr. Sullivan was for many years the 
minister of the Unitarian Church in Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia. He was born in 
Massachusetts of Irish Catholic parents, 
ordained to the priesthood in 1899, becom- 
ing a Paulist Father. Ten years later, in 
1909 Dr. Sullivan, impelled by the moral 
conviction that he must follow the truth, 
left the Roman Catholic Church. In 1912 
he entered the Unitarian fellowship and 
from that time until his death in 1935 he 
steadily grew in reputation. as an out- 
standing preacher. 

Under Orders is not the usual: type of 
autobiography. It does not record the in- 
cidents that occur in the life of the author. 
The author’s only concern is to chart the 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual path he 
took that led him from the bosom of 
Catholicism to an uncompromising posi- 
tion against this church. Under Orders is 
a spiritual autobiography, but it is not 
done in bitterness. The author had a real 
affection for the Roman Catholic Church 
and in a sympathetic spirit toward his first 
ideal he records in beautiful language his 
debt to the Roman Church and what it 
did for him. There are tenderness and 
pathos in this book, and these cause the 
reader to realize how completely uprooted 
this man was from his spiritual founda- 
tions. There thus clings to this account 
that touch of tragedy which ever rests 
silently in the heart and soul of one who 
follows the inner voice. 

The book closes with the author’s de- 
cision to leave the Roman Church, and 
does not cover the later period of his life. 
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In this book one has Roman Catholicism | 


analyzed by one who deeply loved it. Lu- 
theran clergymen and lay-people will find 
this book a stimulating experience, and it 
will impart to them a new appreciation of 
the gulf that separates Roman Catholicism 
from Evangelical Christianity. 

FRANKLIN P. SMITH. 


Publicity 
Public Relations for Churches. By Stewart 
Harral. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 136 pages. $1. 


Here is an exhaustive treatment of the 
various promotion and publicity channels 
available to a church, written in swift- 
moving style. The book is filled with in- 
teresting illustrations. Warral, ordained 
minister and former newspaperman, brings 
to his message a rich background in every 
phase of promotion. 

Surprising as it may seem to some, we 
are reminded that “newspapermen are hu- 
man,” being a key to “profitable press re- 
lations.” Many of us fail in our attempts 
at publicity because, for some peculiar 
reason, we never seem to treat an editor 
or a reporter as an ordinary Joe trying 
to make his living. Harral declares, what 
many of us have been anxious to reveal 
to the brethren, that reporters are neither 
drunks nor lunatics. Once a common ground 
of mutual respect is established, and it 
takes two to start a friendship, publicity 
comes easier, 

Even sermon subjects are treated as im- 
plements of advertising, although I per- 
sonally would stick to phrases gathered 
from scripture rather than to flashy titles 
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mainly because the Scripture itself has 
glamor some folks have never found. 

The chapter on letter writing should 
prove of great value, and may be worth 
what some churches pay to financial cam- 
paign agents. 

Harral is to be applauded for revealing 
that there are many newsworthy events in 
-a church which we miss entirely. If you’re 
interested, read his chapter on “The A. 
B. C.’s of Public Relations.” 

, Rocer G. ImMHorr. 


Diagnosis 

God Is Not Dead. By Bernard Iddings Bell. 
Harper. 185 pages. $1.50. 

- Tue author, a free-lance Episcopalian, 
_ knows the spiritual problems of John a 
Mary Doe, and offers his solution in ay 
Is Not Dead. In preparation for a “sum- 
mer stand” at Trinity Church, New York, 
Dr. Bell consulted fifty high I. Q. people 
from all walks of life, and asked for their 
help in a series on “Real Spiritual Prob- 
lems of Mature People.” Their “help” be- 
came the spring-board for the twenty- 
two-chapter book. 

In these 185 sparkling pages, intelligent 
people air their doubts as to the worth of 
man; challenge the Church to face the 
spiritual meaning of the social and po- 
litical revolution; and seek ways of gain- 
ing for themselves inner peace. 

Here are some of the chapter headings: 
God Is Not Dead; The Common Man; Does 
History Make Sense; The Church and 
Politics; The Church and Social Problems; 
What Kind of Freedom? 

Those who read Beyond Agnosticism and 
Religion for Living will “go after” God Is 
Not Dead, because they will expect Dr. 
Bell’s diagnostic and analytical presenta- 
tion of the problems that they and their 
friends now face. They will not be disap- 
pointed. As for me and my house, we stand 
at attention when any man tries to find 
out what people are thinking about, and 
who will show them that God’s truth has 


always had the answer. 
Cuartes A. PULS. 
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Unity on West Coast 


Lutheran Council Formed to Serve All 
Lutherans in Pacific Region 


“Tue Lutheran Council of Washington” 
will be the name of the latest co-opera- 
tive venture by Lutherans in the “Ever- 
green State,” if plans carry through as 
proposed* at a “Retreat” at Lutherland on 
Lake Killarney, Wash. 

Present were 65 pastors from seven gen- 
eral bodies as follows: United Lutheran 
Church in America, 9; American Lutheran 
Church, 6; Augustana Synod, 15; Danish 
Evangelical Church, 2; Missouri Synod, 7; 
Lutheran Free Church, 7; Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church, 19. 

The proposed organization is to be 
strictly a co-ordinating council. Its three- 
fold purpose is stated in the preamble as 
being: “(1) to make a contribution to Lu- 
theran unity; (2) to present a common 
Lutheran front to the public and other re- 
ligious groups; (3) to encourage Lutheran 
co-ordination in accordance with the dis- 
tinctive principles of the participants.” 

The gratifying success of Associated Lu- 
theran Welfare, now entering its second 
year, in bringing together Lutherans of all 
synods in a common enterprise, was a pri- 
mary incentive in the development of this 
council of wider scope. Membership is to 
be open to all Lutheran congregations, 
Lutheran groups, Luthefan institutions 
and Lutheran pastors not otherwise in- 
cluded, who accept the Bible as the in- 
spired Word of God, the unaltered Augs- 
burg Confession and Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism. 

The plans in the making provide for de- 
partments on Information (to and for our 
own people), Social Action (collaborating 
with Associated Lutheran Welfare), Mis- 
sion Action (supporting and assisting the 
Regional Home Missions Council), Educa- 
tion (for such matters as securing legisla- 
tive action for released time in public 
schools), Public Relations (information to 
the public), and a Crisis Commission (to 
meet emergency situations). 
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sS\LETTERS 


Age Phobia for Pastors 


An Open Letter to the Pulpit Com- 
mittee of a Vacant Congregation from 
a Pastor Who Was “Too Old" * 


Mr. ; 
Secretary, the Pulpit Committee, 
Lutheran Church, 


? ? 


X Synod, ULCA. 


Dear Sir: 

Your pulpit committee has been ap- 
pointed by the council of your church to 
seek out and secure you a new pastor. I 
was informed by the president of the 
synod, in his letter of —, that he had met 
with you and recommended me to you 
as worthy your “earnest consideration.” I 
arranged to supply in your city in a sister 
church on — in order that your committee 
might hear me preach. 

On the twenty-seventh, I received from 
the synod’s president a letter stating that 
you had voted against considering me as a 
prospective pastor for the reason stated in 
your letter as follows: 


“While all were agreed that Dr. N—— 
was a very able pastor, the majority felt 
that he would not fit into the picture at 
B— on account of his age, it being the 
consensus of opinion that we should have 
a younger man on account of the activ- 
ities of the various young people’s organ- 
izations, also the fact that B—— has al- 
ways had a young pastor.” 


The synodical president forwarded this 
to me with deep regret. His language is 
emphatic: “Much to my disappointment 
and to their discredit...” ... “I am sorry 
about this verdict both because of my de- 
sires concerning you, and also because of 
the prevalence of this ‘age’ phobia in many 
‘congregations. Just when I encourage my- 
self to believe we have made some prog- 
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ress aS a synod to overcome such er-_ 


roneous reasoning, some new instance to 
the contrary springs up.” : 

I am moved to write your committee. 
Not from any personal “spleen” over your 
decision. I “can take it,” as the younger 
generation says. But I am concerned over 
your attitude and what it is doing to the 
church! 


Pastor N's Views 

I am forty-eight years of age. Old! From 
every point of view I should be at the 
height of my capacity for service. I am 
not ashamed of my years. They have en- 
abled me to grow into some measure of 
spiritual maturity. I rejoice that my ser- 
mons do not need to be laboriously dug 
out of commentaries, but flow out of the 
living Word in my heart and out of rich 
stores of experience. I am thankful that 
I have known real depths of Christian fel- 
lowship, experienced the consciousness of 
working in the Holy Spirit, have knowl- 
edge of the power of prayer, and have 
come to some adequacy in dealing with 
people as individuals. I have maturity 
enough to deal with old and young, and a 
record of successful work with all ages. 
But in your opinion, all this counts for 
nothing. Age is to be the deciding factor. 
I am over forty-five. Anathema! 

Let us forget the preacher—all of us 
near or over fifty. Let us ask what this 
attitude is doing to the church? What 
are you doing to your church by always 
depriving your people of the treasures of 
Spiritual maturity? Critics of our Amer- 
ican type of Christianity have justly con- 
demned us for shallowness, lack of the- 
ological depth, restless activism, excessive 
organization, our attempt to hide our lack 
of deeper resources in the spirit by con- 
stant hustle and bustle on the surface. But 
evidently that is what the laymen want! 
Yes, it seems, we must build our churches, 
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not on the spiritually mature, but on the 
immaturity of youth. Enthusiasm must 
substitute for experience. We must have 
the jollity of the Senior Luther League, 


| the back slapping of youth as our ideal. 


Pastors must be young—or else older men 


desperately trying to appear young! 


Yet, your first premise, that a man to 
deal with young people must be a young- 
ster himself, is open to challenge. Many 
older pastors are eminently successful with 
‘their young people. And some younger 
men are failures just there, as any synod 
president can show. It is merely a sup- 
position on your part. Or a prejudice. A 
church leader shared this experience in a 


similar case: The church council of a cer- 


tain congregation objected to a man as 
being too old. He was fifty-four. The 
churchman asked the members of th 
council how old they were; all but one 
were over fifty-four themselves. And not 
one of them thought of himself as “too 
old” for his own particular job. 

And the reasoning “we have always had 
a young pastor,” with the implication that 
you must always have one . . . reminds 
me of a conversation we have at our din- 
ner table now and then. There is some- 
thing new on the table; the mother asks 
our nine-year-old daughter to eat some. 
“But I don’t like it.” “How do you know 
you don’t like it; you have never tried it.” 
“But I just know I wouldn’t like it,” says 
my daughter. Logical, isn’t it! 

Growing old in the service of our Lord 
ought to be an honor and a glory to us 
pastors. You and unthinking men like you 
are turning age and gray hair into shame 
and dishonor, turning the joy of a mature 
pastor into fear, robbing our churches of 
treasuries of experience, bringing into the 
house of the Lord the cheap bargaining of 
the market place. And, I believe, in many 
instances you are fighting against the Holy 
Spirit, and making a mockery of what the 
call should mean. 

Personally I am thankful that a church 
in another synod is not afraid of my forty- 
eight years, and my prematurely gray 
head, so I am not writing from any sense 
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of personal loss. But may God grant to 
you and other laymen in our church, more 
wisdom and grace in dealing with this 
serious problem, for the good of the 
Church and the more efficient ministry of 
the Word. Fraternally yours, 

A. B. N—. 


Service Aid Valued 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

May I take this opportunity to thank you 
for following the chaplains of our Church 
so faithfully and so well with our excel- 
lent publication? It is indeed a source of 
inspiration, as well as information to the 
pastors in service. 

It is when you get away from the 
Church that you truly appreciate the tie 
that THe LUTHERAN gives. 

The entire Service Commission has done, 
and is doing, an exemplary job, and yours 
is in the best tradition of their action. 

James W. MILLER, 
Chaplain, 1st Lt. 


National Arthritis Day 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

I may have overlooked it; but I fail to 
see any reference in THE LUTHERAN in re- 
gards to a bill before the U. S. Senate set- 
ting aside October 31 as National Arthritis 
Day—depriving loyal Lutherans in Amer- 
ica of the four-century-old Reformation 
Day. 

My attention was called to this bill by 
the Missouri Synod’s publication, The Lu- 
theran Witness, September 25, page 317, 
and I have written a letter of protest to 
both California Senators. 

It is true we “old timers” have to pay 
no attention to such legislation; but what 
about the young people? Shall we allow 
one of our most sacred days of worship to 
we wiped away for the sake of a certain 
disease? J am quite sure that you were 
unaware of this pending bill, but perhaps 
there is still time for you to call the atten- 
tion of your readers to it. 

Frank O. STEIN. 
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aland 0’ the Lakes 


Conference Meetings, Installations and Resignations in Michigan Synod 


The Eastern Conference of the Michigan 
Synod met at Bethel Church, Detroit, Sep- 
tember 11, the Rev. W. M. Brandt pastor. 
The opening service of Holy Communion 
was conducted by the Rev. R. R. Sala, 
president, with the Rev. D. T. E. Holland 
delivering the meditation on “The Work of 
God.” The remainder of the day was 
given over to the hearing of the following 
papers: “The Expression of Lutheran The- 
ology in the Liturgy,” by the Rev. Jacob 
W. Heikkinen, pastor of Bethlehem Fin- 
nish Lutheran Church, Detroit; “The Lu- 
theran Church and Its Music,” by Marcus 
Kellerman, organist and music director; 
“Christian Stewardship,” by the Rev. S. L. 
Boger, Unity Church, Detroit. 

The following were elected officers for 
the ensuing year: the Rev. Henry O. 
Yoder, Ann Arbor, president; the Rev. 
D. T. E. Holland, secretary; Mr. Edward 
Schultz, treasurer. They were installed by 
the Rev. Paul W. Dieckman, president of 
the synod. 


The Western Conference met at Trinity 
Church, Kalamazoo, the Rev. Arthur E, 
Wulf pastor. Conference opened with the 
service of Holy Communion, the president 
of conference, the Rev. A. E. Wulf, of- 
ficiating. The Rev. Richard A. Miller, Im- 
manuel Church, Jackson, preached the 
sermon. The following papers were pre- 
sented: “The Liturgy from the Standpoint 
of Theology,” by the Rev. J. W. Heikkinen, 
Detroit; “An Evaluation of Modern Trans- 
lations of the Bible,” by the Rev. William 
Eckert; “Co-operation of the Church and 
the Hospital for Mental Patients,” by Dr. 
R. Morter, superintendent of the State 
Hospital at Kalamazoo. 

The following officers were installed by 
President Dieckman: the Rev. A. E. Wulf, 
president; the Rev. R. A. Miller, secre- 
tary; Mr. Melvin Anderson, treasurer. 
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By Paut W. DizckKMAN 


Three Millers participated in the service Sep- 

tember 19 which marked the twenty-fifth an- 

ee of the ordination of the Rev. Ivan O. 
c 


Miller (center), pastor of Messiah Church, 
Detroit, Mich. The Rev. Richard A. Miller of 
Jackson, Mich., a nephew, recently ordained, 
was liturgist (left.). The Rev. William C. 
Miller, Cole Camp, Mo., an uncle, preached 
the sermon. Messiah Church gave their pas- 
tor a generous gift at the reception held in 
the church house at the close of the service. 


Installations 

The Rev. Vernon E. Kotter was installed 
as pastor of Christ Church, Monroe, on 
the afternoon of September 9. The Epis- 
copal church, in which this newest con- 
gregation of the Michigan Synod has been 
worshiping since its beginning early this 
year, was filled to capacity, as more than 
three hundred persons gathered for this 
installation service. The president of the 
synod preached the sermon and installed 
Mr. Kotter as this congregation’s first pas- 
tor. President Dieckman was assisted in 
the service by the Rev. I. O. Miller, chair- 
man, Home Mission Committee. 


The Rev. Thomas D. Williams, former 
assistant pastor at First Church, Dayton, 
Ohio, was installed pastor of Ascension 
Church, Pontiac, September 16, by Pres- 
ident Dieckman. The Rev. I. O. Miller de- 
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livered the sermon and President Dieck- 

man was liturgist. A reception for Pastor 
and Mrs. Williams was held in the church 
basement after the service. 


The Rev. Victor I. Gruhn was installed 
-as pastor of Olivet Church, September 30, 
by the president of synod, assisted by 
C. F. Stickles, D.D. Pastor and Mrs. Gruhn 
were tendered a reception following the 
installation service. Pastor Gruhn was for- 
merly at Villa Park, Ill. 


Lutheran Student Pastors 
The Rev. Henry O. Yoder, after serving 
more than thirteen years as pastor of Trin- 
ity Church, Ann Arbor, has resigned in 
order that he might become full-time pas- 
*tor for Lutheran students at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Pastor Yoder has be 
interested in this work ever since coming 
to Ann Arbor, and has given much time 
to it. At Ann Arbor, a Lutheran Student 
House has been purchased, which will also 


serve as a parsonage for the pastor. Pas- 
tor Yoder will begin his full-time work 
November 1, 


The Rev. Paul W. Dieckman tendered 
his resignation as president of the Mich- 
igan Synod and as pastor of Holy Com- 
munion Church, Detroit, to accept the call 
to become Lutheran Student Pastor in 
Metropolitan Chicago. The resignation be- 
comes effective October 31. C. F. Stickles, 
D.D., has been appointed acting president 
of synod until its next annual meeting. 


Brotherhood 

The Detroit District Brotherhood held 
their annual meeting at Hope Church, 
Detroit, October 14. A large number of 
men gathered to hear a fine program, 
headed by a splendid address by Mr. Tony 
Weitzel, radio and news commentator. 
Specialties were presented by the Brother- 
hoods of Holy Communion, Hope, Olivet 
and Reformation churches. 


| Se Warblings 


Weekday Religious Education Ventures and Group Activities 


At least two congregations of this area 
in Pennsylvania are venturing for the first 
time this year in the field of weekday re- 
ligious education on released time from 
public school. Pastor David A. Menges, 
Holy Trinity, Kingston, reports that the 
communities of Kingston and Forty-fort 
are experimenting with this program 
among their public school children of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. Lutheran 
and Episcopal parishes are conducting 
their own classes, while other Protestant 
congregations are sending their boys and 
girls to a co-operative interdenominational 
school, The children are released for re- 
ligious instruction, upon written request 
of their parents, the last hour every 
Thursday afternoon. Holy Trinity classes 
are using Children of the Church mate- 
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By G. Epwarp Knapp 


rials in the fourth and fifth grades, and 
Dr. Nolde’s pre-catechetical course, 
“Y. T. T.,” in the sixth grade. The aim, if 
this year’s experiment proves successful, 
is to embrace all eight grades of the ele- 
mentary school. 


Christ Church, Scranton, is co-operat- 
ing with five or six other Protestant 
churches in an interdenominational school, 
using materials selected by a joint cur- 
riculum committee. Fourth grade children 
are released the last hour Monday after- 
noon, and fifth grade children the last 
hour Tuesday. Owing to the scattered 
community served, two teaching points are 
used, both of which are church buildings. 
The plan is operating under the auspices 
of the United Churches of Lackawanna 
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County, using that neighborhood of Scran- 
ton known as the South Side as an ex- 
perimental laboratory. If the plan oper- 
ates successfully there this fall, it will be 
enlarged to embrace all sections of the 
city, and eventually all elementary grades 
from third to seventh, inclusive. All ex- 
penses are borne by the co-operating 
churches, and all teachers must meet the 
educational requirements of public school 
teachers besides having special training in 
religious education. 


Lutheran Veterans Welcomed 

Major-General Lyman L. Lemnitzer, a 
member of St. John’s, Honesdale, Pa., and 
all World War II veterans of Wayne 
County were given a reception September 
5. All business and manufacturing estab- 
lishments were closed. Following a parade, 
10,000 people assembled on the Court 
House lawn, where the Rev. Albert F. 
Klepfer, pastor of St. John’s Church, gave 
the welcoming address and General Lem- 
nitzer spoke for the veterans. He also ad- 
dressed St. John’s Church and gave.a fine 
portrayal of his interviews with Martin 
Niemoeller. 

General Lemnitzer was Deputy Chief of 
Staff to Sir Harold Alexander, Commander 
of the Allied Armies in Italy. He was one 
of five officers who secretly entered North 
Africa by submarine in 1942 and arranged 
with friendly French forces for the inva- 
sion. He was also one of the principal fig- 
ures in arranging for the surrender of the 
German armies in Italy. His mother, Mrs. 
Hannah Lemnitzer, is an active member 
of St. John’s. 


Congregations 

Four hundred members and friends at- 
tended the annual Hobbie Parish picnic at 
Moyer’s Grove. A feature of the picnic 
was the singing of the full service by a 
parish chorus of forty voices. The Rev. 
Vernon B. Yeich is pastor of this parish. 


The Rev. Gerald J. Jacoby was installed 
as pastor of the Nescopeck Parish at St. 
Mark’s, Nescopeck, September 19. Pastor 
Harold G. Deisher, president of the 
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Wilkes-Barre Conference, delivered the 
charges to the pastor and the congrega- 
tion. 


Holy Trinity, Palmerton, the Rev. Roland 
G. Bortz pastor, received a gift of $10,000 
for a set of tower chimes from Mr. Charles 
Prutzman, New York City, in memory of 
his parents, who were charter members of 
the congregation. 


A new auxiliary has been organized at 
St. Peter’s, Scranton, the Altar Guild. The 
Guild plans to study Pastor Menges’ man- 
ual, “The Altar Guild.” After a lapse of 
three years, due to the entrance of so 
many former members into the armed 
services, and out-of-town war industries 
the Young Adult Group has been reor- 
ganized. The group is planning to use the 
Readers’ Digest monthly program service 
together with appropriate motion picture 
films, slides and film strips, as the basis 
for discussion of vital issues of the day 
from a Christian standpoint. 


Anniversaries 

Trinity Church, Bowmanstown, the Rev. 
R. A. Beck pastor, will observe the fiftieth 
anniversary of their founding in October. 
Dr. E. E. Fischer, president of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania, and President 
Harold Deisher of the Wilkes-Barre Con- 
ference, will be among the guest preach- 
ers. The congregation, which numbers 
about 500 confirmed members, plans to 
wipe out the last installment of a 20-year- 
old debt in connection with the anniver- 
sary services. 


At Christ Church, Wilkes-Barre, the 
Rev. Harold G. Deisher pastor, former pas- 
tors, Peter N. Wohlsen, D.D., and Jacob 
S. Savacool, preached at the morning and 
evening services, respectively. Tuesday 
evening, H. F. J. Seneker, D.D., another 
former pastor, who is celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of his ordination this 
year, addressed the congregation. 


Pastoral Associations 


The Lutheran Pastoral Association of 
Carbon County held their first meeting of 
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the year in Trinity parsonage, Bowmans- 
town, the Rev. R. A. Beck pastor. Plans 
were made to hold the annual countywide 
Reformation Rally October 28, in St. 
Peter’s Church, Mantzville, the Rev. A. P. 


Snyder pastor. The Rev. R. A. Beck was 
re-elected president; 


the Rev. Richard 
Rutter, Lehighton, was elected secretary. 


_ The Rev. Lloyd M. Wallick, pastor of 
Grace, Drexel Hill, was chaplain of the 
annual fall Retreat of the Wilkes-Barre- 
Scranton Pastoral Association at St. 
John’s, Scranton. The theme of the retreat 
was, “Aspects of the Blessed Sacrament.” 


Leadership Training Schools 


The Lutherans of Carbon County will 


conduct a leadership training school in 
Lehighton during October and November} 


Seven courses are being offered, and it is 
anticipated that the enrollment will exceed 
the record enrollment of last year when 
107 registered. The Rev. John McConomy 
of Weissport is dean and Mr. George Smith 
of East Mauch Chunk, registrar. The 
school is conducted under the auspices 
of the Lutheran Pastoral Association of 
Carbon County, to which the twenty-six 
Lutheran congregations in the county 
belong. 


The opening session of the Scranton Lu- 
theran Leadership Training School on Oc- 
tober 10, found more than fifty members 
of the five co-operating churches enrolled. 
The school is held at St. John’s, Scranton, 
and is operated under the auspices of the 
Lutheran Co-operative Committee of 
Scranton and Vicinity. “Good Teaching 
Techniques” is being taught by the Rev. 
Harner R. Middleswarth, pastor of the 
host church; “Good Music in Sunday 


"School and Church,” by the Rev. John A. 


Kaercher, St. Mark’s, Scranton; “How to 
Serve Well in the Church,” by the Rev. 
Eugene O. Steigerwalt, St. Luke’s, Arch- 
bald, and St. Paul’s, Carbondale; and “A 
Study of the New Testament,” by the Rev. 
G. Edward Knapp, St. Peter’s, Scranton, 
who is also dean of the school. Mr. Claude 


Long is registrar. 
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Rallies 

Two quarterly rallies were staged by the 
men and young people of the Scranton dis- 
trict. October 8, St. Mark’s, Scranton, was 
host to the men’s rally, at which the of- 
ficers of the Lutheran Co-operative Com- 
mittee of Scranton and Vicinity were in- 
stalled: Mr. Albert P. Hoffman, Sr., Christ 
Church, Scranton, president; Pastor G. Ed- 
ward Knapp, St. Peter’s, Scranton, vice- 
president; Messrs. George Schroeder and 
Fred Pletcher, both of St. Mark’s, Scran- 
ton, secretary and treasurer, respectively. 
Pastor Kaercher conducted the service of 
installation, following which the men were 
addressed by Mr. Walter Scherer, a World 
War II veteran, who gave an interesting 
and instructive account of his recent ex- 
periences in the Holy Land. 


The Lutheran Youth Rally was held at 
St. Peter’s, Scranton, October 18, with Pas- 
tor Kaercher as speaker of the evening. 
It was announced that the young people 
will edit and publish an area news letter 
to contain items of congregational and 
district interest and to be distributed by 
mail to every family of the co-operating 
parishes. 


The annual Sunday School Institute of 
the Upper District of the Wilkes-Barre 
Conference was held at St. Peter’s, Pitts- 
ton, the Rev. Frederic Krapf pastor, Oc- 
tober 20. The Rev. Earl F. Rahn, execu- 
tive secretary of the Board of Christian 
Education of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, was the evening speaker, and the 
Rev. Harner R. Middleswarth, St. John’s, 
Scranton, addressed the institute at the 
afternoon session. 


The Rev. Francis Reichard, dean of the 
Carbon County pastors and pastor of the 
Packerton Parish for the past forty years, 
recently retired from the active ministry. 
In 1905 Pastor Reichard received a call 
from Zion Church, Packerton, and St. 
John’s Church, Long Run. In 1911 he es- 
tablished work in Nesquehoning. This re- 
sulted in the organization of Zion Church, 
which he served with the other two con- 
gregations until his retirement. 
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P hiladelphia Ves 


New Pastorates, Inner Mission Work and Lutheran Mass Meeting 


The Rev. Cedric W. Tilberg, new pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Glenside, Pa., of- 
ficiated at his first service October 14. Pas- 
tor Tilberg is the 
son of Dr. W. E. 
Tilberg, Dean of 
Gettysburg Col- 
lege, and is a 
graduate of Get- 
tysburg College 
and Seminary. 
While in college, 
he was active 
in debating and 
musical activ - 
ities and was 
elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa. 
Pastor Tilberg 
succeeds the Rev. Dr. Robert D. Hershey, 
now associate pastor of Holy Communion 
Church, Philadelphia. Since 1943 the new 
pastor of St. Paul’s was associate pastor 
of Keller Memorial Church, Washington, 
D. C., and was active in larger church ac- 
tivities in the nation’s capital. During his 
seminary days he also served Keller 
Memorial for thirteen months as student 
assistant. Sunday morning, October 28, he 
was installed as pastor by the Rev. Dr. 
Harry F. Baughman, professor of the Art 
of Preaching at Gettysburg Seminary. 


Rey. Cedric W. Tilberg 


Dr. Nolde Speaks on World Charter 

A Lutheran Mass Meeting comfortably 
filled Holy Communion Church, Philadel- 
phia, September 27. The distinguished 
speaker was the Rev. Dr. O. Fred Nolde, 
consultant to the American delegation at 
the San Francisco Conference for the Fed- 
eral Council, and professor at the Phila- 
delphia Seminary. His subject was, “The 
World Charter and What It Means for 
World Peace.” The Seminary Choir sang. 
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In his address Dr. Nolde stated a num-__ 


ber of leading questions and then gave 


their answers. For example, he posed this | 


one: “What are the forces driving the na- 
tions of the world toward collaboration 
with each other?” His answer was: fear 
of what will happen if they do not, and 
good will. A second question was: “What 


did the San Francisco Conference achieve?” — 


His answer was: it simply set up the 


- 


framework or scheme for world organiza- 


tion. In conclusion he pressed home this 
question: “What can we, the people, do 
toward the attainment of this goal?” We 
can, he said, write to our legislative rep- 
resentatives whenever the question comes 
up, and we feel we should express our 
Christian convictions; and we can keep 
informed on what is going on in the whole 
matter of a world organization, by reading 
parts of our news vehicles other than or 
at least in addition to the sports page and 
the comics. 


The Rev. Charles J. Harris, pastor of 
Immanuel Church, Burholme, for the past 
two years, accepted a call to St. Michael’s 
Church, Allentown, and began his work 
there October 7. He succeeds the late Dr. 
Conrad Wilker. Under Pastor Harris’ di- 
rection, Immanuel Church inaugurated a 
weekday church school, called a full-time 
parish worker, installed a tower music 
system, made extensive property improve- 
ments, increased its membership steadily, 
and reduced its indebtedness by $9,000. 


The Rev. Harry J. Steinmann, formerly 
pastor of St. Luke’s Church, accepted a 
call to become pastor of All Saints’ Church 
at Wayne Junction, and began his work 
there September 16. October 14 Pastor 
Steinmann was installed by the conference 
president, who gave the charges to both 
pastor and people. 
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_ After nearly 39 years as pastor of Apos- 
tles Church in Philadelphia, because of the 
chronic severe illness of his wife, the Rev. 
Frank S. Kuntz resigned his pastorate as of 
'October 31. He will then become pastor 
emeritus of the congregation he has served 
so well. During Pastor Kuntz’ pastorate, 
a $17,000 debt was erased and a $12,000 
endowment fund has been established. 
| Mr. Malcolm 
W. Albright, a 
senior at the 
Philadelphia 
Seminary, has 
been chosen as 
Pastor Kuntz’ 
successor. After 
he is ordained 
October 30 a 
St. Michael’s 
Church, Ger- 
mantown, Mr. 
Albright will 
Dr. Malcolm W. Albright begin his work 
November 1. 
He served Apostles’ as student assistant 
for the past year. October 20 he married 
Miss Ruth C. Swoyer of Allentown. 


Plan to Build 

Redemption Church, Rhawnhurst, held a 
building campaign dinner recently. No 
doubt a good measure of the success of the’ 
dinner can be accounted for by the fact 
that the speaker of the evening was the 
Rev. Dr. Paul J. Hoh, president of the 
Philadelphia Seminary. Redemption’s plan 
is to raise $3,500 by Christmas, $10,000 by 
Christmas 1947, and to have a completed 
church (basement only at present) by 
1949, her twentieth anniversary year. Two 
days after the campaign dinner was held, 
the Rev. Charles P. Cressman was able to 
report receipts of $2,139 in pledges and 
$670 in cash. It looks like Redemption will 
be out of the basement soon! We hope so. 
Church basements are no bargains! 


A Budget of $42,000 Needed 
The Inner Mission Society of Philadel- 
phia got off to twice as -good a financial 
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start as it did one year ago at its annual 
solicitation dinner, held at Advent Church 
September 24. This fact was reported by 
the Rev. Carl Futchs, pastor of the so- 
ciety, at the close of the campaign dinner. 
He reported $3,482 in hand in pledges and 
cash. The budget calls for $42,000. Pastor 
Futchs also emphasized the necessity of 
each congregation’s having a committee to 
gather funds for the society. 

The president of the society, Dr. P. P. 
Hagan, introduced the speaker of the eve- 
ning, the Rev. Dr, Frederick E. Reissig, 
executive secretary of the Washington, 
D. C., Federation of Churches. Dr. Reissig 
gave a picture of how the average church 
fails miserably to meet or even desire to 
meet human needs, especially as they per- 
tain to the poorer and slum sections of any 
city. Over and over again he reiterated 
the Christ-over-Jerusalem theme: no one 
can look at a city and smile. “The Prot- 
estant Church,” he asserted, “is not neigh- 
borhood conscious. Unless some pente- 
costal group comes in and takes over the 
plant of a former Lutheran, Presbyterian, 
or similar church, the needs of the poor 
are not met.” It is a commonplace in the 
Protestant Church for the minister to visit 
a somebody who lives eight miles away, 
while the many nobodies in the shadow of 
his church remain neglected. “Lots of 
these people wouldn’t fit into our churches,” 
he continued. Yet “the needs of these 
ought to be the vital concern of the 
church. If Christ came to Philadelphia, 
where would you find Him? In the streets 
most thickly populated. At the Settlement 
House, at the Hospice, at the Neighborhood 
House, and at Haverford Center for 
negroes. He would be in the places where 
there was crying need. That is where we, 
His followers, ought to be!” 

The whole solicitation effort at this din- 
ner was dominated by a sober, reverent 
spirit. By no stretch of the imagination 
could one think it will fail. One congrega- 
tion which gave a total of $10 last year sub- 
scribed $100 twenty-four hours after the 
solicitation dinner. May this be an augury 


._for the outcome of the whole drive! 
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Down Vee England Way 


The Lutheran Church Moves Forward 


The New England Conference of the 
United Synod of New York met in the 
First Lutheran Church, Waterbury, Conn., 
the Rev. Robert Heydenreich pastor. The 
sermon was preached by President Con- 
rad R. Reisch of Bridgeport, his theme be- 
ing, “Faithful to Our Trust as Stewards of 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Among the prominent guests present 
was Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, president of 
the United Synod of New York. He spoke 
concerning the situation of the ministry 
in the synod, acknowledging that chap- 
lains were beginning to return to the pas- 
torate and stating that with a total of 23 
men ordained in the synod during the year 
there would be no shortage of ministers 
in this territory. Mrs. Frederick Schafer 
represented the Missionary Society; Mrs. 
Scheetz the Southbury Home; and the Rev. 
E. A. Sievert the Kinderfreund. Parish 
Education was presented by means of a 
round table discussion and visual educa- 
tion aids. 

The cause of the Boston Chapel fund 
was presented. About 50 percent of the 
amount asked for has been received, and 
the churches were urged to do their best 
to reach the conference quota. Conference 
has gone “over the top” in Lutheran World 
Action. 

A mass meeting for church councilmen 
was held in the evening. The speakers 
were Dr. F. R. Knubel, president of the 
synod; Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, execu- 
tive secretary of Stewardship and director 
of the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement for 
Stewardship; and President Franklin C. 
Fry. The theme was “Stewardship.” 

Conference voted to sponsor a news 
publication to be distributed to the 
churches monthly. 


October 21-25 Dr. Oscar W. Carlson was 
on the territory working with representa- 
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By Artuur G. POossELT 
tives of all churches on an intensive evan- : 
gelism campaign. A mass meeting was held 
in Meriden to instruct the workers taking : 
part in the endeavor. Later Dr. Carlson 
was available to individual congregations 
who need his guidance and help. | 
Mission Interests 

October 29 the conference Missionary So- 
ciety met in St. Paul’s Church, Middle-— 
town, Conn., the Rev. Arthur G. Posselt 
pastor. The main feature was the evening 
service, at which the guest speaker was 
Dr. Frank Laubach, internationally known 
as a missionary and as the author of “The 
Silent Billions Speak.” The service was 
held in Tabor Church of the Augustana | 
Synod. 


During the fall and winter Mission Study 
groups will be held in the individual con- 
gregations under the auspices of the con- 
ference Mission Committee. The leader 
will be the Rev. Malcolm Shutters, mis- 
sionary from China. The congregations 
have responded well to this effort. 


The Connecticut State Luther League 
met in St. Paul’s. Church, Bridgeport, 
Conn., the Rev. Conrad Reisch pastor, 
October 7. The Rev. Frederick Teichmann 
of Hartford was chaplain of the conven- 
tion. This is the first meeting of the League 
in some time, due to travel conditions. 


Among the Churches 

Grace Church, Hartford, Conn., the Rev. 
Frederick Teichmann pastor, has pur- 
chased a property in the west end of the 
city and plans for a new church are in 
process of development. 


Emanuel Church, New Haven, the Rev. 
Henry T. McKnight pastor, recently cele- 
brated the final payment of its mortgage, 
which originally amounted to $23,500. At 
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the banquet served .in connection with 
this event more than 180 people were in 
attendance. Mr. Gustav Eisenhart, the 
‘oldest male member of the congregation, 
related the history of the building of the 
church and the pastor gave an address. 


First Church, Southington, Conn., the 
| Herbert Dichsen pastor, in co-opera- 


tion with the Protestant churches of 
Southington, recently completed a reli- 
gious census of the city. Many prospects 
for the congregation were uncovered. 


St. Paul’s Church, Middletown, Conn., 
the Rev. Arthur G. Posselt pastor, is 
busily engaged in a similar religious sur- 
vey of pe city. 


Queens Borough, New York City 


' THE continued growth and development 
of Queens Lutheran Men, an organization 


tember, was the big Lutheran news i 
Queens Borough last month. This group, 
organized last January, and meeting only 
four times a year, has already enrolled 
men from more than 25 Queens ULCA 
congregations. The September meeting, 
held in Covenant Church, Ridgewood, on a 
rainy night was attended by more than 
two hundred men. 

The speaker of the evening was Hugh 
Schuck, New York Daily News corre- 
spondent with the Ninth Army, who enter- 
tained the men with a real inside story 
of the Battle of the Bulge. An encourag- 
ing feature of the meeting was the ap- 
pointment of committees to develop the 
organization’s program into welfare, edu- 
cational, and recreational channels. Queens 
Lutheran Men is headed by Francis C. 
Leupold, superintendent of Jamaica Hos- 
pital and a member of St. John’s Church, 
Richmond Hill. 


meeting for the third time late in ih 


A Building Program 

Trinity Church, Middle Village, the old- 
est of our congregations in Queens, has 
sold its parsonage and adjoining property 
for $20,000, according to an announcement 
by Dr. Henry C. Wasmund, senior pastor. 
It is planned to use this money to pay off 
the mortgage on a parish house property, 
to build a new parsonage adjoining the 
parish house, and to invest the remainder. 
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Trinity, served by Dr. Wasmund and his 
son, the Rev. Paul C. Wasmund, is the 
historic church high on a hill in the midst 
of the Lutheran Cemetery. The parish 
house property is about a mile from the 
church. 


The Rev. J. Earl Endres, pastor of St. 
Barnabas Church, Howard Beach, was re- 
cently honored by his parishioners upon 
the completion of twenty-one years in the 
ministry, all of them in the service of the 
Howard Beach church. St. Barnabas, or- 
ganized in 1922, has a beautiful church 
valued at $90,000. 


Dr. Paul Y. Livingston, pastor of the 
Church of St. Andrew, Ozone Park, 
preached at the 150th anniversary of the 
New Kingston (Pa.) Lutheran Church, a 
congregation which he served earlier in 
his ministry. 


Civic and religious leaders of South 
Queens joined with the congregation of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Richmond Hill, Oc- 
tober 7 in marking the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the pastorate of Dr. Paul Y. 
Livingston. Dr. J. Roy Strock, secretary 
of the ULCA Board of Foreign Missions, 
spoke at a service in the afternoon. A 
special offering was received and will be 
used toward reduction of the indebted- 
ness. Later, a fellowship hour was held 
in the social rooms with brief speeches. 
The pastor’s son, John, recently returned 
from service in Europe, was present. 
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Dr. Fry Guest Speaker 

The Queens Lutheran Pastoral Associa- 
tion is foregoing its usual boroughwide 
Reformation Service in order to support 
the Reformation Service which is being 
sponsored by the Long Island Conference. 
This service, to be held at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music November 4 at 3.00 
P. M., will feature Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, 
president of the United Lutheran Church, 
as its speaker. Queens churches are sup- 
porting this rally, are sending their choir 
singers to be part of the massed choirs for 
the occasion, and are well represented by 
clergy and laymen on the committee of 
thirty-six planning the affair. 


Nova Scotia News 


By Dovuctas A. CoNnRAD 


Tue Nova Scotia Synod was fortunate to 
have Dr. Oscar W. Carlson, Director of 
Evangelism for the United Lut heran 
Church, for two weeks, holding meetings 
in the larger parishes and organizing them 
for a program of evangelism during the 
coming months. Dr. Carlson made a fine 
impression wherever he went, and we are 
hoping that his visit will be productive of 
much good. Evangelism is something that 
needs to be stressed in this day and our 
people need instruction and experience in 
carrying on that type of work. 


Mrs. Corinne Machetzki is spending six 
weeks on the territory of synod. She is 
working under the auspices of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, and is creating a fine 
impression. This time Mrs. Machetzki is 
also presenting moving pictures of the 
church’s work. 


During the past month the work of the 
Norwegian Seamen’s Mission has been 
closed in Halifax. The closing service was 
held in their church September 6. The 
liturgy, in Norwegian, was conducted by 
Pastor B. Hindal, and the- sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 
of Resurrection Church. At the close of 
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this service a social hour was spent, when” 
greetings were brought from the Canadian 
Navy by Chaplain H. Ploughman and from’ 
the Canadian Merchant Marine by the 
Rev. J. W. A. Nicholson. 4} 

Before leaving the city, the members of — 
Resurrection Church held a farewell party _ 
for Pastor Hindal and his assistant, Mr. 
Larsen. Pastor Hindal has given gen- | 
erously of his time in co-operating with 


nt 
' 


our church, and we are exceedingly sorry 
that it was necessary for him to leave us. 


| 
| 
i] 
| 
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Presentations were made to both men by © 
Pastor Conrad on behalf of the congrega- 
tion. Pastor Hindal will take charge of the 
Norwegian Seamen’s Church in Philadel- 
phia for some months, and hopes to be 
with his people in Norway before Christ- 
mas. +} 

The student assistant at St. Peter's 
Church, Chester, did very effective work | 
during the summer months. Mr. Rhody — 
instructed a large class for confirmation, 
and recently this class was confirmed by 
the pastor of the parish, the Rev. James 
Dauphinee. Mr. Rhody has now returned 
to his studies at Waterloo Seminary. 


We were very happy to have with us for 
a short visit Sister Janet Coiner of Balti- 
more. She spent a couple of days in Hali- 
fax and we were privileged to have her > 
present the work of the diaconate to the 


group of young people at their regular 
meeting. 


A One-day Convention 


By Ricuarp L. SmirH 


Ir was something different in the Ohio 
Synod. Southern Conference crammed all 
its business and inspiration into a one-day 
convention September 19. Host to the 
sixty-six pastors and laymen who regis- 
tered was the Westwood Church, Dayton, 
the Rev. Howard I. Pospesel pastor. 

Westwood is a church that Sunday 
school problem-conscious pastors like to 
visit. This church illustrates what can be 
done with and for children; for its attrac- 
tive children’s chapels and carefully graded 
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equipment give ample reason for the mul- 
titude of children that crowd these rooms 
weekly. Each of these units was designed 
and made by Pastor Pospesel and his will- 
jing workers. 

President C. H. Starkey of Miamisburg, 
and Secretary A. L. Schneider of Chilli- 
‘cothe, opened the twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention with the Service of Holy Com- 
‘munion. The chaplain of the convention, 
the Rev. Robert L. Meister of Versailles, 
preached the sermon. 

One of the tasks that gets tossed around 
between conferences and synod in Ohio is 
the selection of delegates to the United 
Lutheran Church conventions. This year 
the “plum” was back in the hands of the 
conferences, each having the privilege 


f 
choosing two clerical and two lay dele-\ 


gates and alternates. Pastors C. H. Starkey 
and Carl Shanor of Springfield, with Pas- 
tors John Warnes, Springfield, and E. R. 
Walborn, Columbus, were selected as cler- 
ical delegates and alternates respectively. 
Laymen chosen were Dr. Roland Mathies, 
Wittenberg College’s veteran co-ordinator, 
and Archie Sherer of Dayton, with Walter 
Hildebrand of Cincinnati, and Judge Carl 
Felder of Covington, the alternates. 

Other balloting resulted as follows: the 
Rev. Joseph M. O’Morrow, Cincinnati, 
president; the Rev. Richard L. Smith, West 
Carrollton, secretary; Mr. F. C. McCoy, 
Columbus, treasurer; the Rev. James A. 
Miller, Dayton, clerical representative on 
the executive board of synod, and Mr. 
R. N. Heist, Miamisburg, lay representa- 
tive. 


Thought-provoking Papers 

“Peering Behind the Veil of Missions,” 
was presented by the Rev. Frederick Heins, 
superintendent of the Springfield Lutheran 
Inner Mission Society and former mission- 
ary to Japan. The Rev. John E. Slater, 
Ph.D., Toledo, presented “An Estimate of 
he Church’s Role in a Just and Durable 
Peace.” Article Sixteen of the Augsburg 
Sonfession was discussed in a paper by 
>rof. Willard D. Allbeck, Hamma Divinity 
school, entitled “Civil Affairs.” 
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Conference was privileged to have pres- 
ent and hear George W. Miley, D.D., pres- 
ident of the Synod of Ohio, and Mr. George 
Rinkliff, Springfield, treasurer of synod. 

Nine new pastors were received: the 
Rev. D. H. Melby, assistant pastor, First 
Church, Dayton; the Rev. R. J. Olson, 
Hilltop Church, Columbus; the Rev. 
Charles Mascheck, Trinity Church, Belle- 
vue, Ky.; the Rev. J. F. H. Andres, St. 
Paris Parish; the Rev. Paul Becker, St. 
John’s, London; the Rev. Joseph N. Rada- 
baugh, institutional pastor of the Miami 
Valley Lutheran Mission Society, Dayton; 
the Rev. Melvin Latsche, Ph.D., Zion 
Church, Middletown. ; 

Southern Conference voted to renew 
their activity at the Miami Valley Chau- 
tauqua by planning a summer school 
there this coming summer. This program 
is not intended to supplant the Lakeside 
Summer School, but rather it is an at- 
tempt to cope with a need for an additional 
educational and inspirational program in 
the lower reaches of Ohio. 


Rev. G. Elson Ruff, Litt.D. 
Editor-elect 


(Continued from page 2) 
for the United Lutheran and other con- 
gregations. 

Dr. Ruff is the son of the late Pastor 
G. G. Ruff and M. Ella Ruff, who is the 
sister of Dr. Henry W. Elson, the eminent 
historian. His collegiate education was ob- 
tained in Thiel College, Greenville, Pa., 
where he was graduated in 1923. His 
Master’s degree was conferred by the 
University of Pennsylvania and was com- 
plemented by studies at the University 
of Pittsburgh. After the theological re- 
quirements for graduation at the Philadel- 
phia Lutheran Seminary had been fulfilled, 
he was ordained to the ministry by the 
Pittsburgh Synod and called to pastorates 
of St. Paul’s Church, Shavertown, and 
Christ Church, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 

Dr. Ruff’s family consists of himself and 
Mrs. Ruff and three children. They reside 
in the Mt. Airy section of Philadelphia. 


5! 


ee Tidings 


Youth, Parishes and Pastors Report Encouragingly 


The Texas State Luther League has been 
showing evidence of new life in the last 
two years and that rate of progress in- 
creased last summer at the Bible Camp 
conducted for the first time in many years 
at Round Rock, Texas, in the camp owned 
by the Augustana Lutheran Church. At 
that camp period, the annual state conven- 
tion was held, attended by 100 young peo- 
ple. Miss Bernice Pantel of Martin Lu- 
ther Church, Colettoville, is president. 
Other officers are Frank Kuhn, Houston, 
vice-president; Gwen Garnett, Houston, 
recording secretary; Miss Vernette Wille- 
min, Colettoville, corresponding secretary; 
Miss Victoria Metting, Goliad, treasurer. 
Lois Del Albers and Jo Beth Walling of 
Austin, and Arvid Perry of Weesatche, 
serve with these officers on the executive 
committee. The Rev. N. H. Kern, Grace 
Church, Houston, is advisor and counselor 
from synod. Plans are being made for the 
camp to continue in 1946 on a more per- 
manent basis. 


Your correspondent visited the Parish 
and Church School Board camp at Bigler- 
ville, Pa., on a scholarship provided by the 
Board. He will aid the synodical camp 
committee in their work for future camps. 


Solemn words of consecration were said 
at the ordination of Mr. Edwin J. Oehlke 
in St. Andrew’s Church, Weesatche, Sep- 
tember 5, by President J. M. Schedler. He 
also preached the sermon. Pastor George 
E. Perry of St. Andrew’s was liturgist and 
the former president, the Rev. Paul 
Bechter, presented Mr. Oehlke for ordina- 
tion. 

Mr. Oehlke began his duties as pastor 
of the Shiner-Dryer Parish October 1. 


Parish Education Program 
The Parish Education Committee of the 
Texas Synod met in Black Jack Springs, 
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By James F. VoRKOPER 


a sister congregation of Swiss Alp, to con- 
sider the educational work of the various 
divisions of synod. The committee voted 
to urge synod to underwrite the Summer 
Camp for 1946 with more than twice the f 
money offered in 1945. i 
The Rev. R. G. Hartfiel, sponsor of nore 
Work, urged the synod to secure a ap 
on rural problems to visit the synod. Mrs. 
S. W. Bohls, sponsoring the work of the 
Children of the Church, reported that the” 
children’s program had increased in 1945_ 
from seven to ten programs, but she asked: | 
“How can we expect to have students for 
full-time church service if we do not =a 


ae i ee ner 


training early in their lives?” She said 
that children who have been trained under 
the Children of the Church programs — 
make better catechumens. She urged a 
course for mothers and teachers of the 
Children of the Church program in a syn- 
odical Summer School or conference. 

Chairman George E. Perry read a letter 
from the Rev. W. S. Avery which con-— 
tained a report of the field secretary’s trip 
through Texas in July. The “Ambassadors 
for Christ” program was heartily endorsed 
by the P. E. Committee. 

Pastor E. J. Hirsch, sponsor of Social. 
Missions, pointed out that pastors should 
be fully acquainted with the G. I. Bill of 
Rights in order to do more effective work 
among returning service men. 

Pastor Carl J. Deithloff, sponsor of 
Women’s Work in synod, reported on the 
increasing activity of the women in stu- 
dent work, and in giving aid to those who 
wish to devote their lives to the ministry 
or the diaconate. 


The Pastors' Conference 


of the Texas Synod was held in Trinity 
Church, Black Jack, in September. The 
Rev. J. C. A. Pfenninger of George West, 
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| president, preached the opening service on 
the theme, “Do the Work of an Evangelist.” 
The Rev. George E. Perry, secretary, was 
liturgist at the Communion Service. The 
‘Rev. Walter Lentz and the Rev. E. J. 
'Oehlke were welcomed to the conference. 
The Rev. Louis H. de Freese of Hous- 
ton, presented a paper on, “The Church 
‘and the Homecoming Veterans.” He 
pointed out that the Church has the best 
tools of any at the disposal of the re- 
-turnees, the Word of God and prayer. 
Pastor Walter Lentz read a paper on 
“Immorality, Its Deathliness and Combat.” 
‘He said that immorality undermines and 
destroys the very foundation of the state, 
the home, and bears fruits in anarchy and 
chaos. He suggested some _ remedies, 
namely, God, our best hope; church at 
tendance; restoration of family worship; 
the home altar; daily prayer and Bible 
reading; a youth program within the 
church; proper’ Christian counseling and 
guidance of youth; church libraries; Chris- 
tian literature; tracts; the Lord’s Supper; 
and newness of life by the whole family. 

The Rev. D. I. Dolton preached on “Need 
for Sincerity in the Christian Life.” 


How Weather Affects Attendance 
Even in Church! 

During this evening service a thunder- 
storm suddenly came up, the lights went 
out, Pastor Lentz used a flashlight to 
carry on the liturgical responses of the 
Vespers. However, at the first drop of rain 
many of the congregation left for their 
cars and dashed for home in order to get 
home at all. Rather difficult for a preacher 
to experience this in the midst of a ser- 
mon! Then the downpour came, and the 
few remaining pastors and people finished 


.the service. Many of the pastors had to be- 


assigned new hosts for the evening, leav- 
ing their equipment, bags, etc., at the first 
assigned homes. It was difficult for those 
living near by to get home through the 
‘slippery mud. There are no improved 
roads near Trinity Church, Black Jack. 
However, this is not a picture of all Texas, 
since many rural areas enjoy fine roads. 
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The next morning Dr, Lewis P. Speaker 
directed the opening meditations using 
Galatians 5:25—6:10 as his text. His sub- 
ject: “Restoration of the Fallen by the 
Spiritually-minded.” 

A paper prepared by J. F. Vorkoper of 
Harlingen, who could not attend because 
of illness, was read by Pastor E. J. Hirsch 
of San Antonio. Subject: “Home Mission 
Work Possibilities.” The writer pointed 
out the need of one or two field mission- 
aries for both rural and city work. 

In an open forum discussion Pastor 
Hirsch reviewed the book, “Parish Prac- 
tices,” in an interesting manner. 

Visitors to the sessions of conference 
were the Rev. H. F. Ander (ALC), execu- 
tive director of the Lutheran Welfare of 
Texas, and Service Pastor Leon A. Zum- 
mak of the Lutheran Service Center in 
San Antonio. 


Sister Mildred Winter, field secretary of 
Deaconess Work, is speaking to the con- 
gregations of the Texas Synod during Oc- 
tober on deaconess life. She is interview- 
ing a number of girls who have indicated 
a desire to enter the diaconate. She was 
guest speaker at the annual convention of 
the Texas Women’s Missionary Society. 


In the latest Texas Lutheran, indications 
are that the apportioned benevolence will 
exceed the income for 1944. It was about 
$1,000 more than in 1944 at the end of 
August. First United Lutheran Church, 
Dallas, the Rev. William J. Hoebel pastor, 
will double the quota assigned to it by the 
Texas Synod. A few rural congregations 
are having their annual Mission Festivals, 
at which time the bulk of their benev- 
olence is received. Mission congregations 
have been making fine response in benev- 
olent giving in spite of heavy indebtedness. 


The Brotherhood of First English Lu- 
theran Church, Austin, the Rev. Lewis P. 
Speaker pastor, established a community 
project of blood donors that has received 
city-wide recognition. Many members of 
the congregation are typed and stand ready 
to donate blood when needed. 
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On the Wing 


By Mitton J. BIEBER 


“T came, I saw, I conquered,” is the brief 
history of the campaign in Fircrest, suburb 
of Tacoma, Wash., from March 18-Septem- 
ber 30, 1945, in the founding of Redeemer 
Church. Beginning with a service in the 
public school, entering the community 
Methodist Church hall across the street 
the following Sunday, and holding regular 
services since, came to a climax September 
30. The Rev. Paul Koch, Board missionary, 
engaged in organizing a congregation in 
Bremerton, Wash., read the lessons; Dr. 
Frank S. Beistel, pastor emeritus of the 
United Lutheran Church at Eugene, Ore., 
brought a forceful message; and Pastor 
Bieber briefly traced the history of the 
congregation and read the names of 85 
persons who had signed as charter mem- 
bers. A charter was adopted by this, the 
twenty-seventh, congregation in the Pa- 
cific Synod, and a council was elected. 

The council met the evening of the thir- 
tieth at the parsonage for organization. 
They discussed finances, the Every Mem- 
ber Visitation, duplex envelopes, securing 
a strategic site for building a church, and 
the prompt erection of a churchly house 
of worship. 

Next in order will be calling into being 
the Women of the Church, the Luther 
League, and Brotherhood. Much remains 
to be done in Fircrest, for there are many 
parents and children unbaptized; many 
children still play on the streets during the 
Sunday school hour; and very many par- 
ents are indifferent to religion. The har- 
vest truly is great but the laborers few. 


Conferences 

The Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Pacific Synod and the two Conferences of 
Synod met in joint and separate sessions 
in the American Lutheran Church, Salem, 
Oregon, Dr. M. A. Getzendaner pastor, 
September 25-27. The Rev. E. S. Hansen 
preached the communion sermon; Miss 
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Anna Pasjack conducted the devotions on, 
“Faith in God—His Promises, Purpose, 
Power.” President J. L. Sawyer preached — 
and conducted the ordination service for 
the Rev. Walter Knutzen of Portland, Ore., 
recent graduate of Western Seminary, who 
has been called to St. Mark’s, Portland. — 

The banquet was presided over by Mrs. 
H. K. Bell of Seattle, and Mr. Frank Ben-— 
nett, superintendent of schools, spoke on 
“The Church’s Responsibility to Youth.” 

The scciety’s sessions were filled with 
good things and they re-elected their of- 
ficers. The women are interested in rais- 
ing the Triennial Objective and are con- 
tributing $1,500 toward a church building 
in Fircrest. Their 1946 convention will be 
held in St. James Church, Portland. ; 

The conferences discussed the con- 
templated new Common Service Hymnal 
and decided to secure permanent Youth 
Camps. 


' 
; 


: 


Dr. Beiswanger’s Jubilee 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of the ordina- 
tion of George Beiswanger, D.D., to the 
gospel ministry was observed October 14 
with special services in St. Paul’s Church, 
Metropolis, Ill. The anniversary sermon 
in the morning was preached by Dr. 
Armin G. Weng, president of the Illinois 
Synod. In the afternoon a service of 
felicitation was held in which representa- 
tives of the community participated. In 
the evening Dr. Weng spoke of “The Lu- 
theran Church.” 

Dr. Beiswanger was ordained October 
13, 1895, in Grace Church, Baltimore, Md., 
of which he was a charter member and 
from which he was the first man to enter 
the ministry. Pastorates served by him 
in this half century are: Calvary, Balti- 
more, Md.; St. Paul’s, Vandergrift, Pa.; 
First Church, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Chil- 
dren’s Memorial, Kansas City, Mo.; Mes- 
siah, Constantine, Mich.; Zion, North Man= 
chester, Ind.; Trinity, Carthage, Ill.; Grace 
Church, Monroe, Wis.; and Metropolis, Il. 
He was Dean of Men at Carthage College 
for three years. 


The Lutheran 


Lt. Walter Kloetzli, Jr., Army Air Corps, 
who became a member of Ascension Lu- 
theran Church, Baltimore, Md., in 1943, 
announced his decision to prepare for the 
ministry August 5, 1945, and entered Get- 
tysburg Theological Seminary Septemb 
12 in preparation for the work to which he 
felt called. This is one of several blessings 
coming to Ascension Church, a mission of 
the Maryland Synod organized in May 
1942. It is hoped that construction on the 
first unit, a complete above-the-ground 
structure, will begin in the spring of 1946. 
‘This young congregation has grown rapidly 
‘in a promising field. 
| 


Dr. Repass Honored 


St. Paul’s Church, Doylestown, Pa., ob- 
served the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
pastorate in Doylestown of Bernard Repass, 
D.D., September 30 and October 1. Dr. 
Emil E. Fischer, president of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, preached at the 
Sunday morning service, and the Rev. W. 
Paul Reumann, president of the Norris- 
town Conference, was the guest preacher 
at the Vesper Service, with the church 
filled to capacity. At an informal gather- 
ing Monday evening greetings. were 
brought by the local pastors; President 
Judge Hiram H. Keller and Judge Calvin 
S. Boyer of Doylestown, and Paul Z. Stro- 
dach, D.D., Philadelphia. Burgess Wilbur 
Van Dime presided. A cassock and set of 
stoles were presented to Dr. Repass, and a 
purse of $600 was given the pastor and 
his wife. 


’ 
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Dr. Repass, son of the late Dr. S. A 
Repass, who for many years was the pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Allentown, Pa., re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Muhlenberg College in June 
1945. During his pastorate in Doylestown 
the congregation has had a steady de- 
velopment and growth in numbers, and 
to meet the demands for more space and 
better equipment for the educational work 
of the church, Dr. Repass and his loyal 
people have had plans drawn for a new 
building on a new site purchased some 
years ago. With a building fund of $34,000 
on hand, this congregation expects to start 
work on a colonial building appropriate to 
the neighborhood when the fund has in- 
creased and postwar conditions permit. 


Chicago Seminary Guild 


At last the Chicago Lutheran Seminary, 
like most of our other seminaries, has a 
Women’s Auxiliary. September 19 about 
75 women gathered in the seminary 
chapel, adopted a constitution, elected of- 
ficers, and are now charter members—to- 
gether with more than one hundred other 
women in the area—of the Chicago Lu- 
theran Seminary Guild. The first of these 
charter members is Miss A. Barbara 
Wiegand, treasurer of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the ULCA. 

The officers of the Guild are: Mrs. David 
Kabele, president; Mrs. George P. Lottich, 
vice-president; Mrs. Otto Bremer, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Ralph Daehn, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. Henry Wolf, 
treasurer; Mrs. L. R. Meyer, financial sec- 
retary. Mrs. Fred Drinhaus represents the 
wives of the seminary board members; 
Mrs. E. Theodore Bachmann, the wives 
of the faculty. 

Among the objectives of the Guild is the 
fostering of “an interest among the Lu- 
theran women of the Midwest in the- 
ological and other forms of training for 
full-time Christian service.” They are 
asked “to make this matter a part of the 
prayerful participation of every member 
of the Guild.” E. THEODORE BACHMANN 
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Maryland Synod Women 


Report Progress 

Tue sixty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod 
of Maryland met in the Church of the 
Reformation, Baltimore, Md., the Rev. 
Howard F. Reisz pastor, October 3 and 4. 
The theme of the program was, “The Bible 
Lives.” In the distribution of the Holy 
Sacrament the pastor was assisted by the 
Rev. Paul Gleichman and the Rev. Herbert 
Schmitt. 

The three devotional periods were in 
charge of Mrs. John F. Bower. “The Bible 
Lives in India” was presented by the Rev. 
Paul Gleichman, who said that the only 
hope for India lies in compulsory educa- 
tion, 88 percent of the people being illiter- 
ate. “The Bible Lives in China” was pre- 
sented by Miss Catherine A. Stirewalt 
from the mission in China, who feels that 
China will be one of the world’s great na- 
tions of the future. “The Bible Lives at 
Konnarock” was presented by Miss Kathe- 
rine Umberger. She told how it lives in 
these southern mountains by preaching of 
three pastors and sixteen congregations, 
and teaching these boys and girls higher 
ways of living. 

Sister Martha Hansen reported that the 
Baltimore Deaconess Motherhouse had 
reached $38,000 in its goal of $50,000 as a 
Fiftieth Anniversary Fund; 21 students are 
registered; week-end institutes, new lit- 
erature on the Diaconate, and new film 
strips are being prepared for contact with 
colleges, seminaries and churches. 

Reports of officers and departmental 
secretaries showed progress. The most en- 
couraging financial result was the Trien- 
nial Objective of $8,000, which was over- 
subscribed in this second year; and it was 
recommended that the amount be in- 
creased to $10,000. 

Delegates to the triennial convention at 
Pittsburgh were elected as follows: Mrs. 
Albert Schade, Mrs. W. B. Lawson, Mrs. 
Frank Weibel, Mrs. Calvin Schildknecht, 
Mrs. Virgil Doub, Mrs. Allen Laster; the 


president, Mrs..F. Lee Fresh; and the sec- 
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retary, Mrs. Carl Heberlein. 

Present at the convention were 103 dele- 
gates and 123 visitors from 41 congrega-_ 
tions. Officers elected are: President, Mrs. 
F. Lee Fresh; vice-president, Mrs. Allen 
Laster; recording secretary, Mrs. Carl 
Heberlein; statistical secretary, Mrs. N. 
Edgar Geiselman; treasurer, Mrs. Earl Py 
Fertig; historian, Mrs. Calvin Schildknecht. 

The next meeting will be held at St. 


: 


John’s, Hagerstown. Mrs. W. V. GARRETT. 


Mrs. Sardeson addresses 


Georgia-Alabama W.M.S. | 


“Tuts is the Victory that Overcometh the 
World, Even Our Faith,” was the theme of 
the thirty-first annual convention of the) 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Geor- 
gia-Alabama Synod held October 10-12 in 
the Church of the Ascension, Savannah, 
Ga., Dr. C. A. Linn pastor. 

At the opening service, Dr. Linn deliv- 
ered a timely and inspiring sermon on, 
“The Faith Triumphant.” The Holy Com-_ 
munion was administered by Dr. Linn and 
the Rev. T. A. Graves of the Lutheran 
Service Center. 


The devotional periods were led by Mrs. | 


M. R. Gruber of Atlanta, Mrs. A. H. Reu 
of Brunswick, and Mrs. Albert Frey of 
Augusta, using as topics: “Faith in God,” 
“Faith in God’s Methods,” and “Faith in 
God’s Ever Expanding Kingdom.” 

A highlight of the convention was the 
address by Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, president — 
of the ULCA’s Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, who spoke on, “Am I My Brother’s 
Keeper?” 

Using a miniature Lutheran Woman’s 
Work, Mrs. J. Frank Davis, promotional 
secretary, presented the work of the de- 
partments and welcomed one new society, 
Wingard Memorial WMS of Bethel Church, 
Clyo, Ga. The Triennial Objective was 
presented and stressed by Miss Billie Wil- 
son. A service of “In Memoriam” was held 
for eight members who had departed this 
life during the past year. Greetings were 


heard from various organizations of the 
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synod, including the Luther League, the 
Lutheran Southern Seminary, Newberry 
College, the Lowman Home, and the Lu- 
theran Orphans’ Home. 

Elected as delegates to the Triennial 

Convention were: Mrs. T. H. Weeks and 
Mrs. J. Frank Davis; alternates, Mrs. W. A. 
Reiser and Mrs. George L. Labouseur. 
Mrs. A. V. Koebly was elected nominee for 
the executive board of the WMS of the 
ULCA. 
_ The following officers were installed by 
Mrs. Sardeson: Mrs. Thomas H. Weeks, 
president; Mrs. J. Frank Davis, vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs. Lonnie Alderman, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Herman Boozer, statistical 
secretary; Mrs. C. L. Murphy, treasurer. 


Nebraska Women in Seecion 


THE eighteenth annual conference of the 
Western District of the Women’s Mission- 
ury Society of the Nebraska Synod met 
Ietober 2 and 3 in conjunction with the 
Western District of the synod at Trinity 
Shurch, Stamford, Nebr., the Rev. C. J. 
Nlson pastor. Dr. W. P. Hieronymus, act- 
ng president of Midland College, presented 
he cause of that institution. Dr. G. Keller 
Rubrecht was the principal speaker at the 
ellowship banquet. 

Devotions were conducted by Mrs. R. 
3artels, the theme being “Peace—the Gift 
f God’s Love.” Mrs. Rubrecht presented 
Vlission Study, and Mrs. E. C. Mortensen 
‘eported on the Fremont convention. 

The following officers were elected: 
resident, Mrs. J. E. Jensen, North Platte; 
rice-president, Mrs. Arthur Hahn, Paxton; 
ecretary, Mrs. Raymond Bartels, Broad- 
vater; treasurer, Mrs. August Sudman, 
Jshkosh. Mrs. ARTHUR HAHN. 


~o-operaftors in Larger 


NV ork of the Church 


The Knoxville Conference of the Synod 
f Virginia met September 11-13 in St. 
ohn’s Church, Knoxville, Tenn., R. G. 
chulz, D.D., pastor. 

The convention began with a Com- 
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munion Service and sermon by the Rev. 
Robert Peery of Newport, president of the 
conference. At the other sessions sermons 
were preached by the Rev. Frank L. Roof, 
the Rev. Earle H. Fisher and the Rev. 
Bernard F. Wise. 

Important business items on the agenda 
included plans for promoting and par- 
ticipating in the $50,000 Home Missions 
Campaign for the Synod of Virginia, to 
be used for establishment of new churches 
in east Tennessee and Virginia; and a re- 
port on Lutheran World Action by the 
Rev. Earle Fisher. A gift of $100,000 to 
establish a professorship in the field of 
practical theology at the Southern Semi- 
nary was announced. It is the gift of the 
Albert Hewitt family of Marion, N. C. 

Representatives of Lutheran institutions 
who spoke were Dr. John L. Yost, pres- 


-ident of the Lutheran Southern Seminary 


at Columbia, S. C.; Mr. Mark Neas, super- 
intendent of the Williams-Henson Home, 
Knoxville; the Rev. Henry E, Horn, pres- 
ident of Marion College; Dr. R. Homer 
Anderson, superintendent of the Synod of 
Virginia, and Dr. J. J. Scherer, a pres- 
ident of the synod. 

Officers of conference are the Rev. 
Robert N. Peery, Newport, Tenn., pres- 
ident; the Rev. Frank L. Roof, Greene- 
ville, Tenn., vice-president; the Rev. J. 
Lester Link, Bristol, Tenn., secretary; and 
Mr. R. E. Mapes, Knoxville, treasurer. 


Captain Andrew H. Beahm is chaplain 
with the 42nd Eng. Construction Battalion 
in Manila. He was pastor of the First 
Lutheran Church in Lock Haven, Pa., be- 
fore he entered the chaplaincy of the 
Army in February 1942. 

He was first stationed with the 174th 
Infantry Regiment until March 1943, and 
was among those chaplains on Attu who 
conducted the first Thanksgiving and 
Christmas services on the first American 
soil recaptured from the enemy. 

Chaplain Beahm was a native of Aarons- 
burg, Pa., and a graduate of Susquehanna 
University and its department of theology. 
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F ; Thi ears are only a part of Miss 
Fifty-four Years in Sunday uae Segre They were preceded by — 
Sch ool another period of twenty-one years of per- 

For thirty years, beginning October 3, fect attendance, 1886 to 1907, at which time 
1915, Miss Amelia Grimm has not been Miss Grimm broke her record to make a 
absent or late at Grace Lutheran Sunday trip to Europe. ‘| 
School in Franklin, Pa. The diary Miss Grimm has kept all her | 

September 30, Miss Grimm was pre- life also shows that she attended Sunday 
sented with a cross and chain from the school regularly from 1908 to 1910. In all, 
Sunday school by its superintendent, Miss Miss Grimm has had a total of 54 years of — 
Labrida Hanby. Congratulations were also perfect attendance. The few occasions — 


extended by Pastor Samuel H. Gross. when she could not attend during the 
years 1911 to 1914 were caused by the ill- 


ness and death of her mother. 


Stik SUSS.| Parsonage Purchased 


So ID J () Pee cine he ‘| Erie, Pa. Within recent date Zion Church | 


rae ; 
4 hie H ORIGINAL” DESIGNS an | has taken two forward steps. The congre- _ 
) 
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gation adopted the use of the individual — 
communion service and the synodical 
method of administration of the sacra-— 
CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES ment. A beautiful silver-plated service — 
Choir Gowns in All Styles was bought and the old vessels will also : 
CASSOCKS be used. About a week ago transactions 
SURPLICES — STOLES were concluded for the purchase of a fine 
CHURCH HANGINGS parsonage at 631 Brown Avenue, within 
ALTAR LINENS convenient distance of the church. Open 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS house was held by Pastor Kenneth H. | 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS Cornell Sunday afternoon, October 21. He ) 
nb : is the successor of the late beloved Dr. 
Inquiries Invited William E. Frey, who labored in this par- 
Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. ish for 49 years. The golden anniversary 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. of the congregation will be held Decem- 
ber 9-14. 


A GUIDE TO THE 
PROPHETS tu: APOCRYPHA 
By DR. HARRY SILVERSTONE 


This volume contains lectures given before the “Comparative Religions Group” conducted 

by Judge Lobingier in Washington, D. C. They cover in brief the life and philosophy of the 

Prophets and the preety ee Contain valuable material for lectures and sermons; useful 
for both scholar and 2.50" With bibliography. 


A GUIDE TO THE TALMUD 
By DR. HARRY SILVERSTONE 


Contains chapters of the Talmud on medicine, astronomy, dreams, matrimony, jurisprudence, 
also Talmudic sayings, stories and fables, descriptions of the Tanaim and Amoraim, and the 
general contents of the Talmud. 


May be obtained from the Author at 1913 Kenyon St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Get acquainted 
Gift Su bscriptions! 


The pastor and the church council of the 
First Lutheran Church of Watsontown, 
Pa., offered THe LuTHERAN absolutely free 
for one year to every home in the con- 
gregation where it would be read. 


Thirty-two homes opened their doors to 


AN the weekly visits of Tut LuTHERAN to help 
Pastor Ahalt and the church council to 


INVESTMENT develop a reading membership. This 


action of the church council was based on 
PAYING the belief “that an informed church is an 
BI G active, interested, and serving church.” 


RESULTS 


DIVIDEN DS The congregation oversubscribed 


its quota to: 


Lutheran World Action 
Benevolence Apportionment 
Unapportioned Benevolence 
Susquehanna University 
And other causes... 


Give this plan a fair trial in your congregation, 


OR 
Place THE LUTHERAN on your congregational budget and send it 
into every home, 


OR 
Make copies available to the members at the church through the 
“Silent Salesman” display rack, 


OR 
Have some active church society solicit individual subscriptions. 
Liberal commissions are allowed. 


Write for information today. 
THE LUTHERAN Is PUBLISHED 
FOR THE BEOT LE OF OUR CHURCH 


October 31, 1945 


Walter A. Miller Dead 


Mr. Walter A. Miller, aged sixty-nine 
years, official Lancaster County Court re- 
porter for nearly forty-six years, died in 
the General Hospital, Lancaster, Pa., Octo- 
ber 5. 

He attended the city public schools, and 
after graduation from the high school at- 
tended business college. He later entered 
the employ of the law firm of Brown and 
Hensel and remained with them until No- 
vember 1899, when Judges Landis and 
Livingstone named him official reporter for 
the court. This position he filled until 
stricken ill. : 

Mr, Miller was a member of Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, Lancaster, of which Dr. 
Henry H. Bagger is pastor. He served for 
many years on the church council, 


Gowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, 
logue on request. 


J.M. HALL, INC. 


Office and Salesroom, 
14 W. 40th St., New York Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


Vi] nrion : 


Co LLEGE Marion, Va. 


founded 1873 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE of the 
LUTHERAN CHURCH—FOR WOMEN 
—First two years of college work in 
home-like environment 
Liberal Arts Pre-Nursing 
Music Pre-Social Work 
Business Education Pre-Technician 
Home Economics 


communion linens. Cata- 


—Last two years of high school work 


. For information write 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


Guild of the Kinderfreund Home in Jersey — 
City, N. J., was held in the parish hall of 
St. John’s Church, Jersey City, October 
10. More than 300 persons, representing — 
twenty Lutheran churches, were in at- 

tendance. The Rev. E. A. Sievert, director _ 
of the home, offered prayer; the Rev. Th. 
Erdmann presented greetings of the con- 
ference; and Dr. John A. Weyl spoke on — 
“Highlights in the Life of David Living-_ 
stone.” Mrs. Samuel Brosius of All Souls’ | 
Church had charge of the program. 


OBITUARY 


William John Finck, D.D. 

Leaving the service in Trinity Church, Lan- 
caster, a little before its close September 30, 
Dr. Finck took to his bed in the home of his 
Pastor and Mrs. 


son-in-law and daughter, 
Henry H. Bagger, with 
whom he had lived for 
the last four years, and 
after an illness of just 
a week passed quietly 
away Sunday evening, 
October 7. He had at- 
tained the age of 84 
years last July 1. 
Funeral services were 
held in the parsonage 
October 10, at which 
the Rev. F. W. Wacker- 
nagel of Zion Church, 
Lancaster, spoke in 
kindl y remembrance, 
havin een a Sunday 
school scholar of Dr. 
Finck’s more than 60 
years ago. Six Lutheran 
pastors of Lancaster 
served as _ pallbearers. 
His body was then 
taken to Wilmington, 
Del. A_ brief service 
was held in the River- 
view Cemetery Chapel 
by Pastor Bagger. Pas- 
tor Sterling F. Bashore 
and Pastor W. Robert 
Miller helped bear his 
casket to the grave. The 
committal service was 
in charge of his_ son, 
Dr. Theodore K. Finck 
of Philadelphia. 
William John Finck 
was born in Trenton, 
N. J., in 1861, but spent 
his youth in Wilmington, Del., graduating with © 
first honors from the Boys’ High School in 
1879. In 1880 he entered Muhlenberg College, 
ee in_ 1884. Thence he went to e 
eminary in Philadelphia, graduating in 1887, 
and was ordained in June of that year by the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. | 
His ministry began in old Allegheny, Pa., 
now North Side, Pittsburgh, as pastor of 
Memorial Lutheran Church, which mission be- 
came self-sustaining three years thereafter. He 
also organized the Grace Church mission in the 
adjacent Spring Garden valley. In 1893 he was 
called to start a cong enue in Anderson, Ind. 
The parsonage, standing on church ground, he 
paid for himself, giving it as a gift to the con- 


W. J. Finck, D.D. 
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fecention when leaving thirteen years later to 
ome pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, Au- 
gusta, Ga. While in Anderson, Pastor Finck 
revived the congregation at Ovid and built a 
memorial church at Alexandria. In 1912 he be- 
came pastor of Emmanuel and Mt. Zion con- 
/gregations of the New Market Parish in Vir- 
ginia, continuing until his retirement in 1931. 

During all these years Pastor Finck inter- 
ested himself in the educational work of the 
Church, being an_ incorporator of the old 
Weidner Institute of Indiana, a trustee of New- 
berry College, and president of the Shenandoah 
Institute in Virginia from 1913 to 1921. He 
served the old icago Synod as secretary for 
six years and was also for a period president 
of the Virginia Conference of the former Ten- 
nmessee Synod. In addition, he was a member 
of the former West Indies Mission Board and 
the board of the Salem Orphan Home, and was 
a frequent delegate to conventions of the United 
Synod in the South and the United Lutheran 
Church. Muhlenberg College gave him his doc- 
torate in 1915. 

Dr. Finck was recognized widely for his work 
as a historian and a translator, contributing 
many articles to the Church’s journals and 
publishing a history of St. Matthew's Church, 
Augusta, and a volume entitled ‘Lutheran 
Landmarks and Pioneers.’ which was later put 
into braille by the Inner Mission Board of th 
ULCA. He was also co-author of the ‘History 
/ of the Lutheran Church in Virginia and East 
Tennessee.” He leaves two books in manuscript: 
| “Heralds and Heroes in the Romance of Lu- 
theran Home Missions’ and “Builders and 
| Benefactors,”” a series of Lutheran sketches. 
His translation of the letters and journals of 
' Paul Henkel have enriched the archives of the 
Historical Society at Gettysburg Seminary. 

May 8, 1888, Pastor Finck was married to 
Anna Louise Kretschmann, a sister of the Rev. 
Dr. T. W. Kretschmann, who recently retired 
from the faculty of Susquehanna University. 
Mrs. Finck died in 1943. To them were born 
four children: George Ernest (deceased, 1937), 
Margaret (Mrs. Henry H. Bagger), the Rev. Dr. 
Theodore K. Finck, Philadelphia, Pa. and 
Elmer Frederick Finck of St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Of Dr. Finck his synod president, Dr. J. J. 
Scherer, Jr., of Richmond, writes, “We were 
all devoted to Dr. Finck. In my evaluation; he 
was outstanding as one of the great souls of 
the southern urch.” It is not too much to 
say. H. H. B. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY SUSQUE- 


HANNA UNIVERSITY 
Benjamin Apple 

Forasmuch as it hath pleased God in His in- 
finite wisdom to take from us His own servant 
and our esteemed friend, Benjamin Apple, we 
bow in humble submission to His holy will. 

And whereas, In his going, Susquehanna Uni- 
versity has suffered a vacancy in counsel, in 
wisdom, in loyal support, in ever-ready and 
affectionate consideration of her interests; 

And whereas, Susquehanna University is 
deeply conscious of its loss of a warm and 
faithful friend; 

Therefore, Be it resolved, that we extend our 
sincere sympathy to the bereaved family, pray- 
ing God's richest blessing upon them and _us, 
that God may give us grace to go forward in 
confidence and faith. 

Be it further resolved, That a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to the bereaved, Tue Lu- 
THERAN, and spread upon the minutes of the 
Board of Directors. : 

For SuSQqUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 
G. Morris Smith, Pres. 
Frank A. Eyer, Sec. 


ESTEEM FOR DR. McCULLOUGH 


Congregation Addresses Message of 
Appreciation to Retiring Pastor 


To Dr. H. A. sg ous ae ae 

The members of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
Columbia, S. C., looking back upon the long, 
effective, unselfish and gracious services ren- 
dered by you as pastor of this church, wish to 
express our appreciation of al] that you have 
meant to us during the many years you have 
given so tirelessly of your time and talents for 
our benefit. You have shared our sorrows. You 


‘In the market for a ROTARY DUPLICATOR? 


consult us first | 
about new models, 
| new features, 
low prices... 


Chicago I! 


. / oss From $39.50 
‘THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pittsburgh 22 


Columbia 3 
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nave shared our joys. You have been a never- 
failing ide and inspiration to us. The har- 
mony which has prevailed in this church is due 
to your broad, wholesome and consecrated lead- 
ership. 

You have meant much also to this whole com-~- 
munity through the civic and charitable serv- 
ices freely even by you. Your field of in- 
fluence and benefit in Columbia has not been 
limited to the membership of this church. Your 
influence has been weightily felt in our South 
Carolina Synod, in our Southern Seminary, in 
many new Lutheran churches which have been 
developed in South Carolina, and in the whole 
United Lutheran Church in America. Your 
Christian ministry of fifty years has been a 
blessing under God to the churches you have 
served as pastor. You have contributed three 
sons to the Lutheran ministry. ; 

We regret sincerely that you have resigned. 
It will take a long, long time for us to grow 
accustomed to this change. 7 

Please know that St. Paul’s congregation _ac- 
cepted your resignation with much sorrow. But, 


“Support the Church’’ 
Advert Service 


Attention-compelling illustrated copy 
with visual and human interest ap- 
peal. Continuous weekly series. Strict- 
ly non-denominational. 

Campaign especially designed to 
reach the 50% of American popula- 


tion without Church affiliation or 
loyalties. Sound copy prepared by 
newspaper people, approved by 
churchmen, and tested in many news- 
papers. 

Mats in 5-column size suitable for 
half-page to full-page layouts with 
or without sponsor signatures. Many 
publishers and admen say it is the 
best series of Church ads they have 
ever seen and the easiest to sell to 
sponsors in their experience. 

Write today for proofs, prices 
(based on circulation of your local 
newspaper ), testimonials, selling sug- 
gestions, and evidence that this cam- 
paign will increase Church attend- 


ance. 
E. E. KEISTER 
P. O. Box 60 Strasburg, Virginia 


on the other hand, we wish you peace and hap-- 
piness in your well-earned rest. We rejoice 


that you are, and will be, still with us as pastor Wl 


emeritus. 
Through the years you and Mrs. McCullou 


have been counselors and friends to us. e | 


ask you both to continue to be our inspiration 
and guide. 3 


That God’s blessing may be upon you and | 
your family are the wish and prayer of St. | 


Paul’s congregation. 


Resolved, also, that copies of this resolution — 
be sent to Dr. McCullough, to THe LUTHERAN — 
and to The South Carolina Lutheran. it 

‘ 
: 


Sr. Pauut’s LuTHERAN CHURCH, 
Co.tumera, S. C 


CONFERENCE 


The Conference of the Kentucky-Tennessee i 


Synod will meet November 13-15 at First Lu- 

theran Church, Nashville, Tenn., I. W. Gernert, 

D.D., pastor. Opening service a dinner meeting 
P. M. Lorin L. Spenny, Sec. 


1 
WOMEN’S MEETINGS | 


The fall meeting of the Women’s Missionary || 
of the Chicago Conference of the Ill- | 


Societ 
inois Synod will be held Tuesday, November 13, 
from 10.00 A. M. to 3.00 P. M., at Uni 
Chicago, Ill., the Rev. G. 


pastor. Mrs. Carl B. Hansen, Sec. 


The fiftieth annual convention of the Wom- || 
en’s Missionary Society of the Lancaster Con- | 


ference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
Adjacent States will be held Thursday, Novem- 
ber 1, in Grace Church, Lancaster, Pa., Allen 
L. Benner, D.D., pastor. Sessions at 9.45 A. M. 
and 1.45 P. M. 


An executive meeting at 9.15 A. M. will pre- | 


cede the convention sessions. 
Mrs. Elmer Curry, Sec. 


The fifty-fifth annual convention of the Wom- | 


en’s Missionary Society of the Philadelphia Con- 
ferences of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
Adjacent States will be held ursday, Novem- 
ber 8, in Bethlehem Church, Diamond St. and 
aiaee Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., Claude O. Dierolf, 
S.T.D., pastor. Sessions 10.00 A. M., 

7.45 P. M. Leona M. Bechtold, Stat. Sec. 


The forty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Reading 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held November 7 
in St. Luke’s Church, Reading, Pa., the Rev. 
William A. Fluck pastor. Sessions at 2.00 and 
7.30 P. M. Mabel M. Taney, Sec. 


The forty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania and Adjacent States will be held 
Wednesday, November 7, in St. John’s Church, 


East Mauch Chunk, Pa., the Rev. W. J. Leifeld 
pastor. Executive meeting at 10.00 A. M. Ses- 
sions at 10.30 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. Dinner 


meeting at 5.30 P. M. Mrs. R. A. Beck, Sec. 
The seventeenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Long Island 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will be held November 2 in Messiah Church, 
Russell St., Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rev. John W. 
Klahn pastor. Aurelia C. Strebel, Sec. 


GETTYSBURG WOMAN’S LEAGUE 


The thirty-fourth annual convention of the | 


Woman’s General League of Gettysburg College 
will be held November 1 and 2 in Weidensail 
Hall at the college, and in Christ Church, Get- 
tysburg, Pa. Opening session 10.00 A. M., No- 
vember 1. Mary H. Grove, Sec. 
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w, Ontstanding 
@ Religious Books 


= 


Pastoral Work 


By ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD. A valuable reference book on how the pastor can 
be of the greatest service to his parishioners. ‘One of the finest source books for 
the clergy in recent years. A must for every pastor's study.’’—Cleveland Press. 
A Westminster Source Book for Ministers. $2.00 


The School of Prayer 


By OLIVE WYON. A practical, inspirational book on the meaning, purpose, and 
practice of prayer. A direct and simple guide for all who need and welcome help 
in their daily living. $1.50 


Opening the Door for God 


By HERMAN J. SWEET. A manual for parents on the guidance of children into 
Christian faith and life. “One of the finest books in religious education that | have 
seen in a decade.’’—Jesse Pindell Pierce. $1.00 


—6Old Testament Bible Lessons 


FOR THE HOME 


By MARGARET DAGER LOMAS. ‘’26 carefully prepared Old Testament passages 
interpreted by apt human-life stories . . . suitable for family home study through 
the week and for people who cannot attend Sunday School. Highly recommended.” 
—Henry W. McLaughlin. $1.25 


... And God Was There 


By CHAPLAIN EBEN. COBB BRINK. “Important for those who would minister wisely 
to returning soldiers. Servicemen will not talk about their war experiences but the 
record of them will be written deeply in mind and soul.’’"—The Pastor. $1.00 


The Clue to Pascal 


By EMILE CAILLIET. “A study of Pascal in his relation to the Bible, bringing home 
to our hearts the basic religious convictions of this rich and many-sided genius.” 


—Ernest Trice Thompson. $2.00 


At all bookstores or THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Box 506, Phila. 5, Penna. 
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rifles 


for all ages and occasions 


in CATALOG No. 82 


of religious significance 


GIFTS— 


for friends, relatives, Sunday school pupils and 
workers, pastors, the church, the Sunday school, chil- 
dren, young people, adults and for personal use. To 
be given on festival occasions, birthdays or other anni- 
versaries, graduation, confirmation. 


BOOKS— 


on our Lutheran faith, heroes, leaders. Bibles, 
New Testament translations, devotional manuals and 
prayer books, inspirational books, fiction, for those in 
service, biography, Bible study, and many other classi- 
fications. 


NOVELTIES— 


pictures, plaques, jewelry, greeting cards, book- 
marks, souvenirs, awards. 


Sent to all pastors and superintendents November 1, 
1945 for use throughout 1946. Available to others on 
request. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3 


